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Christianity and Current Socialist Systems 


HE present issue of the JOURNAL and that immediately pre- 

ceding it include symposia on the general theme of “Christi- 
anity and Current Socialist Systems.” Several considerations led 
to this choice. A very obvious one is the rapid and revolutionary 
growth of Socialist systems during the past very few years. 
The consternation in some quarters and the world wide tensions 
which have resulted from the growth of socialism leave the 
world no alternative but to inquire into the compatibility of 
this development with the basic tenets of its view. This, of 
course, will not be the first time Christianity has been confronted 
by socialism or the first time Christian thinkers have passed 
judgment upon it. Socialism, however, has never challenged the 
status quo in such a cyclonic fashion or precipitated such an 
agonizing fission in society as now exists. Moreover, as Dr. 
Hughley writes in his contribution to the symposium in this 
issue, “we of today must find our own answers.” 

The difficulty of finding a Christian answer derives both 
from the conflicting loyalties of Christians vis 4 vis the social 
order and from their differences of view concerning the basic 
demands of their faith. Dr. Hughley has stated the former 
difficulty very clearly and Dr. Banner in the Autumn-Winter, 
1949, issue of the JOURNAL and Dr. Wright in the initial article 
of this issue’s series have expounded clearly on the latter 
problem. These are the inevitable difficulties encountered by any 
faith in its confrontation by the hard life and death struggles 
of a civilization. 

We have recognized in the development in these series of 
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articles that a knowledge of the facts is indispensible to arriving 
at a Christian answer. Unhappily, the Christian mind is de- 
veloped by the same biased statement of issues through the media 
of public information from which the general mind suffers. It 
is hoped that, despite limitations of space, the articles on the 
several forms of socialism afford a convenient picture of the 
principal facts concerning these systems. The question of the 
criteria afforded by Christianity for an evaluation of these facts 
has been discussed with insight by both Dr. Banner and Dr. 
Wright. 

These studies of Socialist systems speak for themselves but 
one is tempted to underline certain of the significant facts or 
views to which they attest. Professor Williams writing on com- 
munism in the present issue of the JOURNAL is impressed that 
communism is “a real threat to Christianity” and that it is “a 
distinctly live option in our world today, possessing a moral 
strength with which the Christian community will find it in- 
creasingly difficult to reckon unless there is a hurried cleaning 
of house on the part of the Christian community itself.” This 
judgment is made in spite of severe criticism made of com- 
munism by Professor Williams. There is health in a Christian 
philosopher’s seeing and admitting the virtues in a system which 
threatens his own and which is the object of complete and 
fanatical rejection by a large portion of his religious community. 

Dr. Hudson writing on Socialist thought in America points 
to early socialism’s lack of sympathy with institutional religion, 
and Dr. Swift in his discussion of “Christianity and Techniques 
of Social Change” reminds us that the Christian church reflects 
the economic and social divisions of society, and quotes an 
evaluation of recent Christian history in Europe which states 
that “the working people and the democratic forces in Europe 
came to believe that the Church was against them.” The indenti- 
fication of Protestantism in America with a comfortable middle 
class is, in Dr. Swift’s opinion, a source of alarm. Dr. Hughley, 
in his “Christianity and Conflicting Economic Systems,” pro- 
vides encouragement by his reference to the liberal social outlook 
of church leaders in the Oxford Conference (1937), the Malvern 
Conference (1941), and the Amsterdam Meeting of the World 
Council of Churches (1948). He points to the support of the 
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British Labor party by Anglicans, including the highest in 
church officialdom. It is obvious, however, that in many quarters 
there is a feeling of distance between institutional Christianity 
and Socialist movements. It is interpreted by many as distance 
between Christian principles and Christianity in practice, since 
socialism at its best provides, in their judgment, a hopeful ex- 
pression of Christian principles. 

One will observe in these symposia, especially in Professor 
Hughley’s essay, a critical reference to the brand of current 
theology which would have Christianity stand above history, 
uninvolved and unspoiled by taking sides in the crucial socio- 
economic battles that rage. The net result of such thinking in 
Professor Hughley’s view is an accommodation to “a compromis- 
ing ecclesiastical world” and a drift toward political conservatism. 
One notes with deep interest that Professor Hughley’s definition 
of Christianity identifies a decision or an act as Christian mainly 
because men called Christians have made that decision or com- 
mitted that act and that, therefore, Christians cannot escape 
participation in controversy unless they refuse to decide or act. 
Dr. Edward R. Miller, in his article on “Christian Socialism” 
which appeared in the Autumn-Winter, 1949, issue of the 
JOURNAL, warns that Christianity cannot endure through another 
period of withdrawal, that it “lives in the life stream of men and 
their society, and its power is in proportion to the energy it 
spends in revamping, criticizing, up-lifting, changing, challenging 
those men and their social institutions.” 

The Reverend Carlton L. Lee, writing on British Socialism 
in the Autumn-Winter, 1949, issue of the JOURNAL, began with 
a very significant statement that “one of the major tasks of 
the student of religion is to identify religious values and religious 
experiences wherever they appear.” Well might the religious 
thinker ponder with great seriousness the task of identifying 
“religious values and religious experiences wherever they ap- 
pear.” He may discover that the distance between so-called 
secular and so-called religious phenomena is less than he sus- 
pected. Indeed, he may discover that in many instances it is 
non-existent. Such a discovery might conceivably have the vital- 
izing effect upon religious agencies today which it is everywhere 
admitted they sorely need. 
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We commend to our readers the exceedingly thoughtful and 
painstaking effort which has been made in these two symposia 
to bring the principles of the Christian religion face to face with 
the extraordinarily vital movement in the world today which we 
call socialism. W. S. N. 


How Deep Are Our Roots? 


NE Is at once struck by the neat and fresh proportions of 

President Eisenhower’s recent definition of democracy: “a 
political expression of a deeply-felt religion.” Surely, dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal,” democracy 
thus pledges itself to the observance of a principle which is 
basic to any mature religious conception. The point of embar- 
rassing paradox, of course, is to note even casually our record 
in reference to the actual implementation of this democratic 
ideal. Would not one be forced to conclude, on President Eisen- 
hower’s definition, that the compulsions of our religion are but 
loosely-felt at best? On the other hand, if the association is here 
a true one, there will be many who will say that political 
democracy, an institutional ideal, will inevitably encompass the 
limitations and inadequacies of morally imperfect human beings; 
and such an explanation will find favor with many. The logically 
correlative conclusion as to the superficial impact of religion will 
be equally admissible, but one in which no sensitive soul can 
find comfort. 


Apropos of the matter of communism, few would question 
the fact of a profound and abiding dynamic furnishing universal 
inspiration to its adherents. And there can be little doubt that 
the ultimate triumph of the democratic ideal over this rampant 
ideology will be realized, if at all, not by means of military or 
atomic resources nor of skillfully conceived propaganda. Indeed, 
democracy will become flesh and dwell among us only as an 
enlightened and moving religion, in both its institutional and 
individual expressions, breaks through the smugness of righteous 
pose and, from “top brass” to grass roots, possesses us truly as 
her very own. 

L. E. W. 
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A Christian Critique for the Social Order 
From the Viewpoint of the New 
Testament 


By LEON E. WRIGHT 


It might be supposed that any treatment of the proposed 
subject, “A Christian Critique for the Social Order From the 
Viewpoint of the New Testament,” would entail merely a pat 
transcription of certain time-honored shibboleths from the 
biblical deposit and that we should thus have done with the 
matter. For the Lord God has spoken and who can but hear? In 
the precise and sober words of Professor Haroutunian, 

In the Bible, I must read the word of God .. . as one listening to God, in 
order to learn his will concerning me and my duty as I face a particular decision... . 
the primary and perennial function of the Bible is to bring man into the presence 
of God.1 
Here the terms are fixed; the problem has been anticipated. One 
needs but ears to hear. Thus, it is not difficult to understand the 
optimistic methodology of a Shailer Mathews who, in the pioneer 
spirit of the earlier proponents of the Social Gospel, expounded 
warmly on “fellowship,” “fraternity,” “the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man.” One had simply “to study the 
words of Jesus, not as detached maxims, but as the scattered 
part of the complete system of which they are the outcroppings 
and in the statement of which they may be harmonized.’ 


The passages here cited commend themselves for what they 
are worth. The one assumes implicitly and unequivocally the 
transcendent authority inherent in biblical pronouncements and 
leaves little doubt as to the inclusiveness of their applicability 
to human experience. It is obvious, too, that in this literal 
Divine-human encounter present in the believer’s sober con- 
frontation with Scripture a subtle catalyst is ever present. Now 


1Joseph Haroutunian, “The Bible and the Word of God,” Interpretation, I 
(1947), 295. 


2The Social Teaching of Jesus (New York, 1909), p. 11. 
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the easy, passive Reformation principle of clarity (perspicuitas) 
as a scriptural attribute becomes supplemented and assured by 
the dynamic factor, which is now revelation. The second quotation 
assumes a 1:1 relationship between biblical terms and circum- 
stances and those circumstances within which these terms are 
made now to find embodiment. Or it is as though a “harmoniza- 
tion” of biblical texts assured accurate recovery of biblical con- 
text, or congeniality (or even practicability) in present 
circumstances. In other words, before one can reasonably proceed 
to an examination of the topic set, one must seek critically the 
perspective from which the New Testament itself may be 
defensibly viewed; and one must further test such formulas of 
appropriation as are currently applied to their contents. For if 
the Bible is the Word of God, “it follows obviously and necessarily 
that the Christian man reads the Bible to the end that he may 
hear the Word of God and obey it.”* And need one add, “literally, 
unequivocally, unreservedly’? 


New importance has therefore attached to the interpretation 
of this Word, apprehended now as a consistent and organic 
unity. In this mood, of course, one damns the historical-critical 
method of interpretation with faint praise. Says Karl Barth, 
bluntly, 


The historical-critical method of biblical investigation has its rightful place: 
is concerned with the preparation of the intelligence—and this can never be ol 
fluous. But, were I driven to choose between it and the venerable doctrine of In- 
spiration, I should without hesitation adopt the latter, which has a broader, deeper, 
more important justification . . .*. 


To be sure, the whole matter of synoptic, organic biblical 
interpretation, as viewed by an outstanding critic, 


. lies along the lines denoted by Heilsgeschichte and Geschichtetheologie. These 
terms indicate the fundamental conception of the subject and suggest the proper 
manner of presentation. So viewed, the theology of the New Testament presents the 
divine plan and the course of divine action from a point before time, through his- 
tory, to a point beyond time in a history of salvation which is also a history of the 
totality of history.5 


When, however, responsible New Testament theologians pretend 


3Haroutunian, loc. cit., p. 301. 


4The Epistle fe the Romans, Preface to the First Edition, trans. Elwyn C. 
Hoskins (Oxon., 1933). 

5Amos N. Fit “New Testament Theology in Transition,” in The Study 
of Bible Today and Tomorrow, ed. Harold R. (Chicago, i947), 
p. 435. 
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seriously to possess the cues to prehistory, to history, and to 
supra-history, not a few are inclined to believe that such persons, 
however competent, profess too much. The same writer continues, 
in a manner significant for the development of this paper: 

The writings of the New Testament taken together present this world picture, 
some documenting certain aspects of the whole process, others documenting others, 
but all the writings in their conceptions belonging within the common world view. 
This historical | realism of the Bible, this sense of the creative and redemptive 
process in which providence, history, community conflict with evil powers, and 


eschatology have so large a place, forbids a presentation in terms of static or 
conceptual doctrines or creeds.® 


It should be at once obvious that the ambitious effort to 
capture creation within the confines of a single canvas is seriously 
to belabor the imagination and the faith of even theology’s most 
conscientious devotees. Nor can it be said too forthrightly that 
this is not the orientation of the present writer. Certainly we 
should do well to recognize that this new enthronement of the 
Bible as the final and ultimate authority in faith and experience 
is but a more articulate and more scholarly reassertion of Re- 
formation presuppositions—it is in line with the age-long Pro- 
testant search for an authority capable of making equivalent, 
or indeed superior, claims upon man as over against those of the 
Catholic church. The real questions are, of course, in connection 
with the unhistorical Protestant appeal to tradition in this 
fervent attempt at authoritative reinvestiture of a sixteenth 
century religious ideal. Is it, indeed, permissible from twentieth 
century perspectives to pretend to have stopped the process and 
flux of life itself long enough for final, photographic definition 
of human experience with the finality here claimed by biblical 
theologians? Is not religion, too, involved in the process of en- 
lightenment, or must she in the nature of the case find her 
proper expression only in reincarnations of ancient dogmas—of 
a faith once delivered to the saints? In this same vein, is the 
Bible more reasonably viewed as a final, dogmatic revelation 
from God; or is it our most glorious document of the history 

6Wilder, ibid., pp. 435 f. And it should here be parenthetically noted to their credit 
that biblical theologians are conspicuously at one in their disavowal of doctrinaire 
fossilization and stultification. As a matter of fact, what is even the contemporary 
emphasis upon revelation but an honest attempt within what are regarded as sacrosanct 
limits to make flexible and morally relevant our biblical applications? One notes, 


for example, Haroutunian’s spirited comment in this connection: “Sinful men 
find two things relatively easy: to be orthodox and to be morally irrelevant.” 
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of progressive insights and ascents resultant upon the efforts of 
intense spiritual geniuses to rise from tribal to universal 
apprehensions of the Eternal? And, finally, for all the virtue of 
these insights, must the canon stop here? If one may regard one 
of the ultimates of New Testament insights to be a God suffering 
with his world—and, for the records, it should be noted that the 
idea was available in less mythical terms in Hosea—it is highly 
questionable as to the value of impressing upon what might be an 
universal treasure the wooden status of particularistic creed 
and a dogmatic panoply of biblical pronouncements. What the 
New Testament is unanimously sure of is the conviction that 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself.” But, as 
Amos Wilder, recently quoted, admitted, “. . . all the writings 
in their conception belong within a common world view.” Is 
there anything congenial for our time, therefore, in tying in 
this insight, for example, with the idea of an eschatological re- 
solution of all things or of quietist toleration of large areas of 
vital concern in view of such impending distress—a circumstance 
to be palliated, in part, only by acceptance of the notion of bloody 
sacrifice for sin? Is one not bound to take account of the 
limitations of world view which are here determinative? Thus 
any statement one might conscientiously make involving New 
Testament judgment upon contemporary social affairs would, 
for the reasons stated, draw most cautiously and selectively, 
if at all, upon that deposit of the New Testament which represents 
dogmatically the religion about Jesus, he being, indeed, our central 
Sun. 

The primary and timeless emphases of the New Testament 
therefore reside, for this writer, in the rigoristic, intense inner 
ethical idealism of the religion and teaching of Jesus himself. 
Even here, however, as we seek insight for our problem, we 
must not be too hasty to take by force that which has no real 
bearing upon our purpose. For example, one of the things very 
blandly overlooked in this context is what must be recognized 
as some of the real limitations of Jesus’ social teaching. The 
idea of group or class consciousness or of social institutions, as 
such, or of social motivation, to mention but a few considerations, 
entails what may scarcely be expected by way of orientation in 
any modern class in the sociology of religion. As Henry Cadbury 
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says classically: “Jesus’ concern is not so much the saving of 
society but a society of saviors. Not the reduction of victims 
of brigandage on the Jersulem-Jericho road, but the multiplication 
of good Samaritans.’” Or, to take another illustration, consider 
the real and justifiable isolation of a Carl Barth at the assembly 
of the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam, an isolation 
incurred, it should be carefully noted, by reason of Barth’s rather 
literal interpretation of what was quite probably Jesus’ con- 
ception of the role of human instrumentality and the Kingdom 
of God. Says Barth, 

I do not wish to weaken the earnestness, the good will, and the hopes that 
have brought us here, but to base them on the proper foundation, when I now say: 
We ought to give up every thought that the care of the church, the care of the 
world, is our care. Burdened with this thought, we should straighten out nothing, 
we should only increase disorder in church and world still more. For just this is 
the final root and ground of all human disorder: the dreadful, godless, ridiculous 


opinion that Man is Atlas who is determined to bear the dome of heaven on his 
shoulders.® 


Despite Barth’s unquestionable sincerity, his repudiation at 
that moment was well-nigh unanimous. How, then, may one ap- 
propriate the teaching of Jesus as a basic resource for our 


personal and social life? By way of illustration, the following 
development suggests a principle of appropriation which may be 


generally applied to other areas of concern.° 


It is not strange, for example, that persons of earnest 
social persuasion have sought in the Bible sure words for their 
guidance. Unfortunately, however, many investigators have found 
it expedient to endorse merely the reflection of their own image. 
“Slaves obey your masters” has been piously intoned with both 
conviction and design. 


A current labor publication asserts confidently that ‘The 
New Testament can supply some excellent pro-labor texts,” and 
enjoins urgently that “liberal clergymen learn how to use 
them.” The question to be raised, on the other hand, is to what 
extent, in this context, is “liberal” opinion at one with that 
which is informed?—though, indeed, the contrast is not inevi- 


7The Peril of Modernizing Jesus (New York, 1937), p. 116. 


8“The World’s Disorder and God’s Design,” The Congregational Quarterly, 
XXVII (1949), 12. 

*The following remarks have been reproduced here by courtesy of the Friends 
Intelligencer, where they appeared in the July 1946 edition of that magazine under 
the title “Jesus—Economic Theorist?” 
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table. And yet this increasingly articulate popular estimate as 
to the social relevance of the Christian ethic is of obvious 
importance. 

It is true, then, as one layman suggests, that implied 
in the Temple Cleansing incident’® is the principle that “Buying 
and selling, even honestly conducted and necessary to society, 
was considered [by Jesus] as a low and ignoble occupation”? Or 
how does one avoid the debacle if “Christ’s answer, the thousand 
times repeated ‘Sell all that you have and give to the poor,’ is 
one which, if literally followed by business men, would wreck 
the fabric of society”? Surely we have here to do with mis- 
givings that are intensely sober and with interpretation which 
is forthright within the area of the literally given. 

On the other hand, it is extremely precarious to interpret 
any phase of Jesus’ teaching without regard for dominant senti- 
ments among Palestinian Jews of Jesus’ day. Only so can we 
apply norms of judgment devoid of the subjective considerations 
of piety or special interest. 

It seems, for example, eminently probable that Jesus addressed 
his contemporaries on the Kingdom of God within a range of 
ideas mutually admissible and understandable from a Jewish 
point of view. At least, it is not insignificant that his recorded 
differences within his countrymen do not turn about his use of 
the term. There were, of course, those who hoped that Jesus’ 
purpose, in harmony with many political expectations, might 
concern itself with the “restoration” of Israel’s kingdom.’ Many 
others prayed that the Kingdom might “come”;'* and Jesus is 
himself represented as keynoting his ministry in urgent 
apocalyptic terms. Repentance was imperative because the King- 
dom of God had “drawn near.”"* Politically or apocalyptically, 
therefore, contemporary Judaism conceived its future deliver- 
ance. Of these alternatives, there is evidence that Jesus main- 
tained a studied aloofness toward the former.'* His identification 


10Mark 11:15. 

1Acts 1:6. 

12Matthew 6:10, Luke 11:2 
13Mark 1:15. 

14Mark 12:17. 
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with the latter, both at the beginning and toward the end of 
his ministry, seems little short of certain.’ May we, then, as H. B. 
Sharman does, “reasonably assume it as likely that Jesus would 
subject the basic concept of the Kingdom of God to that same 
genetic scrutiny as was given by him to lesser problems of 
conduct, practices and institutions as reported in the records,” 
so that “it would seem rather obvious that he could not possibly 
wander far afield into the shadowy dreamland of some future 
Kingdom constituted by Divine Intervention’ ?'* On the contrary, 
it would seem that the hazard of assumption based upon intuitive 
appraisal is here even more “obvious.” 

However desirable an identification of Jesus with modern 
political or social issues or objectionable the “shadowy dream- 
lands” of the Judaism of Jesus’ day, interpretation must defer 
to history. “Modernization” must be viewed as a delusion as 
well as a “peril.” 


Apocalyptic, then, being the probable point of departure for 
Jesus’ message, can any clear economic scheme be deduced 
therefrom? To be sure, within the limitations of this discussion 
the evidence cannot be adequately reviewed. At the outset it may 
nevertheless be confidently accepted that Jesus entertained no 
primary concern for the economic or other institutionalized 
phases of the society in which he lived. If, indeed, a morally 
perfect and otherwise self-sufficient era was soon supernaturally 
to be mediated, what need for human half-measures of reform? 
Yet it would not be true to assert—and this is at the very heart 
of the matter—that Jesus was indifferent to the process of making 
a living at the point where such pursuit amounted to obsession. 
So far, then, “Beware of covetousness.”"’ “For what will it profit 
a man to gain the whole world and lose his soul?’’"® 

If this is so, it is scarcely the “wrongness” of buying 
and selling in the social context or the condemnation of private 
ownership to the so-called “rich young ruler’ which need be 
urged, or which even properly applies, in either instance. Such 


Luke 22:15 ff. 

16S0on of Man and Kingdom of God (New York and London, 1944), p. 137. 
17Luke 12:15. 

18Mark 8:36. 
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economic intercourse, as such, was less sinful than it was rela- 
tively unimportant. Pursuit of the Kingdom remained an 
unchallenged “‘first.”?* Thus, it is probable that teachings like the 
parable of the Workers in the Vineyard” or that of the Talents** 
do not illustrate historically such neat principles of economic dis- 
tribution as some commentators have conjectured. 


Hence if it should seem that Jesus’ attitude toward wealth 
may be characterized on the whole as detached, or even “ascetic” ; 
and if his teaching reveals no model economic directives, the 
apocalyptic orientation of his ‘udaism would appear to furnish 
the most feasible rationale. 

Here, therefore, as within other areas of his recorded mes- 
sage, the Christian of the twentieth century finds, not nicely trans- 
ferable laws, but attitudes toward specific situations within the 
purview of Jesus’ own experience. And these attitudes, full of 
mercy and faith, are to be practised within the framework of 
such economic, political and other social arrangements as the 
best thinking of our time can suggest. 


19Matthew 6:33. 
20Matthew 20:1 ff. 
21Matthew 25: 14 ff. 
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Communism: A Christian Critique 
By SAMUEL W. WILLIAMS 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE that Christianity should not take critical 

notice of Communism today. There are at least two reasons 
for this. The first is to be found in the fact that communism is 
now a serious and very real threat to the continued existence of 
Christianity. The second reason may be found in the nature of 
Christianity itself. At the center of Christian doctrine is the 
conception of a living, righteous God who makes demands upon 
his children in terms of his own nature. He has made known and 
does make known his will to men. Hence those who believe in 
such a God and what he wills for men must find themselves pass- 
ing judgment upon all existing systems or orders of mankind 
which do not fit the pattern of the will of God, who is a living, 
righteous being. In a word, the will of God is always normative. 
All human behavior is to be judged by the will of God and of 
course communism comes under this judgment. 

There can be no questioning of the fact that with the in- 
creased and increasing political strength of The Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics due mainly to the conditions and circumstances 
resulting from the second world war, communism is gaining 
mightily in influence in the minds of men all over the world. To 
those who regard communism as anti-Christ this fact must be 
frightening. Well might it be, for communism is a distinctly 
live option in our world today, possessing a moral strength which 
the Christian community will find it increasingly difficult to 
reckon with unless there is a hurried cleaning of house on the part 
of the Christian community itself. This point is made despite 
the fact that in this paper I shall try to criticize communism as 
theory and shall do so from the point of view of theoretical 
Christianity. Even this, however, can hardly be done effectively 
without reference to the practice of communism and of Christi- 
anity. I believe that men lose faith in a way of life when it 
fails them in practice or they discover that the believers do not 
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themselves believe enough in the faith to practice it. It is then 
that men seek a new faith. 


I see therefore this growing moral strength of communism 
developing out of two conditions, one being the promise of com- 
munism. This would not be effective in our world today were it not 
for the great failures of Christianity in the areas of Communist 
promise. Like the religion of Christianity, communism promises 
to save men from insecurity to security, from injustice to justice 
and peace. In short, it promises men a better world. Communism 
claims to be in all respects the only truly “working man’s 
philosophy.” This claim was made by the founder, Marx. Ninety 
per cent of the world’s peoples have all their lives known 
suffering and injustice even until now and at the hands of their 
brothers! Marx proclaimed that the purpose of his philosophy 
was to change the world. “The task of philosophy is not to con- 
template the world but to change it.” He placed for the first 
time in the hands of the exploited an instrument with which 
they might forge the techniques of their own liberation from 
bondage. There is, then, first this great ethical promise of 
communism which gives it its tremendous appeal. In the second 
instance, communism is the logical and necessary out-growth 
of the failures of Christianity. Christianity itself arose in history 
as a movement calculated to free men from bondage. It came 
forth with the good news of the Kingdom of God at a time of 
confusion and crisis in the life of man. Somewhere along the 
line of her development she has faltered in fulfilling her mission. 
When men discover failure in the practice of faith, they begin 
to analyze the faith, seeking to find, if possible, reason for this 
failure to live the faith. In so doing they very often come forth 
with a new faith. My own judgment is that we are dealing 
with a new religion when we deal with communism. That it is 
a new religion I hope will become clearer as this paper progresses. 
One can hardly say that Jacques Maritian is friendly to Marx 
and his teaching, and yet he admits that the failure of Christi- 
anity is responsible for the growing resentment toward the 
Christian world. 


But the essential and typical point is that communist thought, as it was built 
up in the latter half of the nineteenth century and as it is to-day, has turned these 
energies of Christian origin to the service of an atheist ideology whose whole 
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structure is turned against Christian beliefs. What is the cause of this? It is, 
I hold, because it originates, chiefly through the fault of a Christian world un- 
faithful to its own principles, in a profound sense of resentment, not only against 
the Christian world, but—and here lies the tragedy—against Christianity itself, 
which transcends the Christian world and should not be confounded with it... . 1 


II 


It has been denied by some that Marxism has any world-view. 
It is regarded therefore as being primarily a social philosophy. 
This, however, is an incorrect view. It is a metaphysical philosophy. 
The world-view of Marxism is dialectical and historical material- 
ism. Failure to comprehend the world-view of Marxism is to 
fail to understand the present workings of communism. It is to 
fail to comprehend the tremendous influence it is having upon 
contemporary history. 


Communism is called dialectical because it seeks to interpret 
nature dialectically. The method of the dialectic is extended to 
the study of society and its history. In a word, the dialectic 
method is an attempt to apply the law of motion to human social 
institutions. Marx and Engels took this method from Hegel who, 
working with the implications of a theory of evolution (not with 
what Darwin gave us in 1859), came to the view that the 
development of thought and things is occasioned by and through 
a conflict of opposites. For Hegel this did two things. In the first 
place, it described the manner in which things came into being 
develop, and behave. Secondly, it was descriptive of the way in 
which we learn the truth about things. In Hegel’s thinking these 
two were not separated. The development of things and the truth 
about them were all one process, with the second being given 
preeminence by Hegel. Marx, however, stressed more the develop- 
ment of things.? This is what Marx meant no doubt when he said 
he was taking only the “rational kernel,” dismissing the idealistic 
shell. Marx endeavored to develop this “rational kernel’ to such 
an extent that it took on scientific form. The dialectic is the 
“science of the general laws of motion both of the external world 
and of human thinking.” Engels was quite sure that he found in 
nature sufficient proof of the law of the dialectic. For him 
nature was fhe test of the dialectic. 

1Jacques Maritain, True Humanism (New York, 1938), p. 33. 


2C. E. M. Joad, Guide to the Philosophy of Morals and Politics (New York, 
1938), pp. 664-665. 
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I think it is clear that we have here the Hegelian synthesis. 
Nothing can be understood when it is considered in isolation. So 
considered it is meaningless. All things are interconnected, de- 
pendent upon and determined by one another. Thus, understand- 
ing requires knowledge of these facts. It means, as well, seeing 
things whole. It means also recognizing that, although all things 
are related and dependent upon and determined by one another 
change is a basic characteristic. Thus, nature and human social 
institutions must likewise be studied from the point of view of 
their “coming into being and passing out of being.” This process 
is governed by these laws—laws Marx and Engels regarded as 
scientific. They are (1) the law of transformation of quantity in- 
to quality and vice versa, (2) the law of strife, interpenetration, 
and unity of opposites, and (3) the law of the negation of the 
negation. Proper understanding cf these laws should make 
possible predictions regarding the development of human social 
institutions. 

It is not an accident that communism is called materalistic. 
One must not, however, confuse this materialism with nineteenth 
century mechanistic materialism nor with modern positivism. 
Communism views the phenomena of nature materialistically and 
therefore is called materalistic. This means that for communism 
matter is the primary reality. It is opposed to the doctrine which 
teaches that the world is the embodiment of some “Absolute 
Spirit,” “Idea” or some “universal consciousness.” The world by 
its very nature is material and the manifold manifestations which 
we observe are but the different forms of matter in motion. 
Motion, of course, is established by the dialectical laws of motion. 
Nature and human social institutions develop, then, only in 
accordance with the laws of the movement of matter. 

Matter exists independent of mind or sense perception. Mind 
is secondary and is a reflection of matter. Physical events set the 
mind in motion. They determine the action (thought) of the 
mind. It is thus obvious why Communists look to things as the 
determiners of the course of history. 

The theory of history in communism follows logically from 
its theory of the dialectics and of materialism. Events occur 
because of the conflict of opposites. The truth about history 
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can be possible only upon understanding the opposing tendencies. 
This includes the two tendencies and the result of the conflict of 
the two. It therefore follows that all that exists—ideas, events, 
institutions, social systems—has a history. That is to say, they 
have all developed out of and by means of some historical con- 
ditions and circumstances. Every existing thing contains its 
opposite. Any notion whatsoever is occasioned by the con- 
frontation of its opposite. The new which emerges from the 
confiict of the confrontation of opposites has in it the previous 
stage of development, yet it goes beyond the opposite of which 
it is the fruit. The correct theory of history is then a theory 
of movement, of the development of society. 


Communism cannot accept the thesis that events in history 
are accidental or that they are the result of some outside force 
or divine, supernatural power. Events in history are the internal 
laws of development at work which, when known, will explain 
all historical development and change. The central fact in 
historical development is the class struggle. The class struggle 
is itself the result of change in the methods of production. This 
is the condition which produces classes in the first place. The 
present chaotic circumstance in which the world finds itself, and 
especially in America, is easily reducible to the condition of the 
modes of production of the material life. This fact of the history 
of man, being that of class struggle, introduces the Manifesto. 

The antagonisms in society result from the struggle to live. 
Men in the process of trying to make a living have to work. To 
labor, men have to have tools with which to exploit nature. The 
men who can manage to get control of these tools are the men 
who will become the masters of other men—their exploiters. In 
modern capitalist society the tools of production are in the hands 
of a few people and are increasingly coming to be controlled by 
fewer. Hence, in modern society, there is created actually just 
two opposing classes—the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 

The goal of history for the Communist is, then, the abolition 
of class. This means that all explcitation of man by man will 
be eliminated from human society. History is therefore moving 
toward freedom. Freedom means simply man’s ability to control 


and manage the conditions of his life to the end that his needs 
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and desires shall be satisfied. Since history is seen as being in 
motion and the motion is from the lower to the higher, progress 
literally becomes “the growth of freedom.” 

I am of the opinion that here is the ground for the 
messianic hope in communism. Here we see the belief that history 
has a goal and is moving toward the fulfillment of that gual 
according to the inexorable laws of nature (the dialectic). Hence 
Communists must have no fear for their day is surely coming. 
This I think is just as strong a basis for hope as is the Chris- 
tian’s for the coming of the Kingdom of God. Psychologically, 
the basis for the hope is just as sound. On metaphysical and 
logical grounds, the basis may not be so sound. All I am seeking 
to point out is that the Communists have a basis for the great 
religious zeal or passion which characterizes them in their devo- 
tion to the faith of communism. 

An examination of the Communist world-view is not com- 
plete without some attention being given to its epistemology. I 
am confident that here, too, we find reason for the passion for 
the faith held by the devotees. I regard their epistemology as 
a logical development of their world-view, of the basic theoretical 
assumptions about the nature of matter and the theory of motion. 
Theory of knowledge is essential to social theory. The con- 
clusion to which the British empiricists came, including Kant, 
caused Marx to find them all objectionable. The net result of 
the empiricist position is this: while all of our knowledge comes 
by means of the senses, it is not possible to trust the senses to 
convey to us reliable knowledge even of the sensations them- 
selves, not to mention their inability to inform us of the nature 
of reality itself. The external world was in fact thought to be 
unknowable. Men can make no contact with it. Kant informed us 
that the thing-in-itself cannot be known except perhaps by 
inference. 


Marx, of course, refused to accept such conclusions. He was 
strong in his conviction that the external world is prior to our 
thought about it; that thinking, perceiving, is only a part of the 
action of nature and that therefore our senses do report reality 
to us. There are good reasons for Marx’s taking the position he 
did take. He was attempting to be scientific in his approach to 
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society. Only in such a way did he think that men could 
make for themselves a better world. If they discovered the laws 
which govern society and followed them, men could build a decent 
social order. Consequently, if what the empiricists had taught 
was correct about knowing, there could not in fact be any 
science of society because scientific laws have a reality which 
go deeper than mere impressions. They are more than mental 
states. Not to be able to have reliable and valid knowledge of the 
social development of human institutions would mean that the 
exploited classes would then be deprived of their most useful and 
effective weapon. Knowledge for Marx was a revolutionary 
tool. It it still such a tool for a Communist. If it is not valid, 
deception becomes inevitable and men seeking freedom are 
helpless in their fight for it. The oppressor could by deception 
continue to delude the oppressed. This would make possible 
supernaturalistic theories of history—theories in which history 
is said to be fulfilled in some other world and at some later 
time, thereby permitting even the contention that all efforts to 
create a better world here and now are unnecessary. 

Our senses do give us actual knowledge of the external 
world—of external reality. It is no mere sensation or faint 
impression that the oppressed receive just enough wages to 
subsist on. Poor homes are not just mental impressions with 
no reality beyond the series of association of impressions. The 
bread which is an idea in my mind is not the same bread which 
abates my hunger. That I cannot get my education in the best 
schools in my State because uf segregation is more than a series 
of impressions. That is real and reality does not escape the 
senses. 

One can hardly fail to appreciate Marx’s theory that knowing 
is no mere act of contemplation, the human mind being itself a 
product of nature is a part of nature. What is more significant, 
the mind has become a potent factor in nature. Mind becomes 
co-determinant with nature in the process of making men. It is 
not incorrect to say that in the theory of knowledge of Marx 
and his interpretation of its place in nature we have evolution 
made conscious. 


Marx emphasized another side of knowledge which must be 
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mentioned here. That is the ideological character of knowledge. 
Knowledge is subjective in the sense that it represents our class 
position, our thinking, as the product of historical events which 
have conspired to locate us where we are in the social order in 
relation to our fellowmen. The existential character of knowledge 
is produced by or because of the existence of class society. So 
long as there exists class (a social order in which it is possible 
for men to exploit other men), just so long will knowledge possess 
its ideological character. This is one of the lasting contributions 
of Marx to our thinking. It is still not uncommon to find those 
who regard knowledge as something absolute, eternal, and be- 
yond history. Marx helped us to see that knowledge belongs 
where men as knowing subjects are—in history. This view 
establishes the dynamic character of knowledge which was so im- 
portant to Marx and which is still very significant for modern 
communism. 

Marx’s treatment of knowledge gave it a double character. 
It does two things at the same time. It both communicates and 
conceals. Here again the emphasis is placed on the determinative 
character of the class system. Knowledge is conditioned and 
determined by the conditions of social existence at any given 
period in history. The conflict arises in society when those ideas 
become useful no longer because the social relations which made 
them possible are no longer functionally useful. It seems clear 
also that Marx is saying that ideology of any given historical 
epoch is such as will serve the class in power. Hence, in a 
capitalistic economy men’s thinking is conditioned and their 
conduct is shaped by a bourgeois morality, which is slanted 
toward the preservation of the existing social arrangements. 

One should raise at least one question at this point. If all 
knowledge is conditioned, is such knowledge ever to be trusted? 
If all knowledge is relative in this sense to historical cir- 
cumstances and conditions, can there be any knowledge which is 
sufficiently free from this bias to provide man the knowledge 
even that Marx claimed to have about knowledge? Obviously, 
there must be some truths which transcend the dilalectics of 
historical circumstances sufficiently to make possible valid know- 
ledge about the historical situation itself. 
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Ill 


A revolutionary philosophy has developed from this world- 
view of Marxism. It has been embraced with great passion by those 
who follow Marx. There remain now to be examined some of 
the deductions communism makes from its metaphysical views. 
I shall discuss first their view of human nature. 


Man is interpreted as a product of nature just as all other 
organic life. Man, like all other life, must engage in necessary 
activity to make a living. As man goes about the business of mak- 
ing his living, he invariably and necessarily effects some kind of 
relationship with his fellows. Human life and living is fundament- 
ally social life and living. Men live by means of society. This 
that is called human nature is something which is produced in 
the process of social relationships. There is no such thing as fixed 
human nature. The only constants human organisms may be said 
to have are such features as sex and hunger. The kind of human 
nature men have at any given time in history is a nature which 
has been made by the social relations in which he has been 
living. 

At this point, it seems good to point out that Marx was not 
an economic determinist as so many seem to regard him. It is 
correct to say that Marx considered the getting of material nec- 
essities the foundation upon which all social orders are built, but 
this is not to say that economics only determine social change. 
The problem existed in Marx’ and Engels’ own time. Engels 
sought to define his position in the following words: 

According to the materialist conception of history the determining element in 
history is ultimately the production and reproduction in real life. More than this 
neither Marx nor I have ever asserted. If therefore somebody twists this into 
the statement that the economic element is the only determining one, he trans- 
forms it into a meaningless, abstract and absurd phrase. The economic situation 
is the basis, but the various elements of the superstructure—political forms of 
the class struggle and its consequences, constitutions established by the victorious 
class after a successful battle etc—forms of law—and then even the reflexes 
of all these actual struggles in the brains of the combatants: political, legal, 
philosophical theories, religious ideas and their further development into systems 


of dogma—also exercise their influence upon the course of the historical struggles 
and in many cases preponderate in determining their form . . .3. 


Marx more correctly may be called a social determinist. The 
central factor in social determinism is the “mode of production 


3Quoted in Wm. Ebenstein’s Man and The State (New York, 1947), p. 383. 
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of the material life of society.” A quick glance at what Marx 
means by labor may help in appreciating the view taken by Marx. 
Labor was unquestionably a social factor. In Wage, Labor and 
Capital we are told: 


In production men not only act on nature but also on one another. They 
produce only by co-operating in a certain way and mutually exchanging their 
activities. In order to produce, they enter into definite connections and relations 
with one another and only within these social connections and relations does 
their action on nature, does production, take place.* 


The forces of production are not merely tools, nature, and men 
who labor, but an important factor is the relationships into which 
men enter in the process of production. Human nature is pro- 
duced in this process. It is this fact that makes Marx place so 
much stress upon the element of relationship into which men 
enter as they go about the task of making a living. Hence pro- 
duction is at all times social production and human nature is like- 
wise a social product which is changed as the relationships enter- 
ing into the process of production are changed. 

This view of human nature and its relation to the forces of 
production gives rise to the theory of value in the Communist 
theory—a theory which is of tremendous importance in an evalu- 
ation of communism. If all labor is social labor, it follows that 
value is social as well. This is to say, the value which an object of 
production possesses will depend upon the amount of “socially 
necessary labor time which has been employed in its production.” 
This is a theory of value contrary to that of the classical econo- 
mist. The classical theory of value follows logically from the epi- 
stemological considerations of the British empiricists, Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, Mill, and Bentham. Such epistemological 
considerations led men to regard reality as being nothing but the 
association successively of individual sense data and the pain, 
pleasure, and wants associated with them. As the determinant of 
value: the value of a thing depends not upon its use or upon 
its exchange necessarily, but solely upon its being wanted. Value 
becomes, then, psychological. This view of value throws light 
upon the theory of demand. It means that there is nothing 
very predictive about such a view of value. Marx wanted a 


Dat in J. Stalin’s Dialectical and Historical Materialism (New York, 1940), 
p. £7. 
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theory of value which had predictive significance. Marx thus 
gives us a theory of the nature of value and does not go into 
theorizing about the measure of value. 


Marx’s theory of value is significant in that it represents 
society as a unity, as being interdependent, and not as an 
aggregation of discrete, atomic individuals each seeking his own 
individual wish. On Marx’s view, the welfare of one is tied to the 
welfare of the whole. The individual himself is not a discrete 
plurality but a unity, a oneness himself. Here is a meaning 
which those who have been nurtured on the epistemological views 
of empiricism can hardly appreciate. It is a view which those 
of us who have grown up on capitalistic intellectual food find 
it hard to understand. Our total approach to life is on the discrete, 
individual basis. It is on this foundation that we would accept 
the thesis which holds that anything one does is right so long 
as what he does does not infringe upon the rights of others. 
Hence, if I by virtue of being born first can manage to get hold 
of most that is available, the rights of one born later can hardly 
extend very far! It is on his analysis of value in the light of 
such considerations that Marx set forth his theory of surplus 
value. It follows logically from his general theory of value. It 
is this “surplus” in value which provides for the accumulation 
of capital and the consequent exploitation of man by man.° 

Communism looks upon the existing state as an evil thing. 
It is nothing but an instrument of exploitation used by the class 
in power. The state as presently constituted must be destroyed. 
The state is the police power of the ruling class. The “State” is 
indeed, the product of the antagonisms which now exist in society. 
Such conflicting interests will not be done away until the prole- 
tariat comes into power and the instruments of production have 
become common property of the people. In such time the “state” 
will “wither away.” It will wither away because it will no longer 
be needed. The condition necessary for this depends also upon the 
utmost development of the modes of production, which have also 
changed hands. When the conditions are ripe for the transforma- 
tion, the proletariat will seize power and transform the modes of 

5For the point of view expressed in this section on value, I have been guided 


in my thinking by the excellent treatment of F. S. C. Northrop’s in his Meeting 
of the East and West (New York, 1947), Chapter VI. 
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production into the property of the people. In this act the prole- 
tariat will not only put an end to themselves but will also put 
an end to all class differences. 

One needs to indicate here that this view of the “withering 
away of the state,” which Lenin believed to be the inevitable 
course of Communist development, is one about. which Stalin does 
not seem to be optimistic. He says: 

Those comrades have failed to understand the essential meaning of this 
doctrine . . . what is more they do not understand present-day international 
conditions, have overlooked the capitalist encirclement and the dangers it en- 
tails for the socialist country .... They likewise betray an under-estimation of 
the role and significance of our socialist state and of its military, punitive and 
intelligence organs, which are essential for the defense of the socialist land from 
attack.® 

It is clear that Stalin plans to use the state for a long time as an 
instrument. He wants it to prevent attacks upon the Socialist 
state and to prevent any possible counter-revolution from occur- 
ring in the Socialist state itself. 


IV 


There is much more that could be said, and which perhaps 
should be said, in setting forth the theory of communism, but 
I think I have stated the essential thesis of the system and 
there remains now the task of evaluating the system from the 
point of view of Christian theory. In doing this, I shall (1) 
indicate areas of agreement which I believe to exist between 
the two systems, (2) show what Christianity might take over 
from communism, and (3) point out the areas of disagreement 
and objection. 

With regard to agreement, I find that communism and 
Christianity have essentially the same goal. Both promise man- 
kind deliverance from oppression and suffering in this life, 
especially that oppression and suffering occasioned by the in- 
justices of man to man. Both are driven by great passions for 
social justice and each promises people that it will free man 
from the oppression which hurts most. It is not merely salvation 
from economic injustice that communism promises. It, too, 
promises a better world. A world order in which men will live 
as brothers is the hope and promise of both systems. I should 


®Quoted from C. J. Friedrich, Inevitable Peace (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), p. 217. 
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think that it should be admitted by Christians that in this area 


the goals of the religion of Jesus and that of Karl Marx are 
essentially the same. This admission would, it seems to me, 


strengthen the Christian in his efforts to convince mankind of 
the weaknesses in communism. 

There is a decisiveness in history that both agree on also. 
History is meaningful and all events take their meaning from 
the future. Thus, Christianity and communism look to the 
future. There is a reason for this and this reason indicates a 
difference in the views of history the two take. History is pro- 
gessive and events take their meaning from the future, of 
course, but the center of history is where the difference comes. 
Communism regards the revolution of 1917 as the center of 
history and all time—before and future—take meaning from this 
fact. One must therefore interpret all history in the light of the 
revolution. For the future, all events must be interpreted in 
the light of this revolution. This single event in time now be- 
comes the norm for all historic judgment. Christianity regards 
Jesus as the center of history. All historic events must be in- 
terpreted in the light of that single event—the birth and death 
of a man of Nazareth. History is the arena in which the 
struggle between justice and injustice, security and insecurity, 
freedom and slavery is fought to the finish. Unrighteousness, of 
course, is destined to lose in the battle. 

In this connection, both world-views consider a class as the 
bearer of historical destiny. It is the proletariat for communism 
and for Christianity it is the redeemed, the church. The present 
state of man by both views is interpreted as not being man’s 
real state of existence. Present man is “fallen” man. Salvation 
from this present state is possible. It will take place in history. 
Of course there is disagreement as to how and when this will 
come about. Historic Christianity leaves most of the responsibility 
for this to God, while communism believes that united efforts of 
all the exploited of the world will accomplish the task. The 
Communist would employ violence if the situation seems to call 
for it. Christianity or, better, Jesus would insist on the use of 
nonviolence. 

When it comes to the unity of theory and practice there is 
essential agreement. Truth cannot be divorced from action. 
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Truth is that which is done. It must be acted. The New Testament 
is full of admonitions on this point. “Be ye doers of the word 
and not hearers only.” “By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
etc. Perhaps one should not say it, but at this point Christians 
are weakest and Commmunists strongest. It is on this point 
that any social movement designed to bring salvation to people 
must succeed first if it hopes to do well in other respects. 
Communists have seen the wisdom of trying to succeed at this 
point first for they know that world peace or any other kind 
of peace will depend greatly on the success of this factor. I 
refer mainly now to the problem of the relation of the races 
of mankind. In fairness to communism, I think it must be said 
that in practice it has done better than Christianity. This I con- 
sider to be one of the very strong moral considerations favoring 
communism in its appeal for the minds of men. 

The person is said to be valuable by both systems. He is 
a social being and his good or evil depends on his social existence. 
I have here some misgivings about the sincerity of Communists 
on this point. The theory is there, but I am doubtful that it works 
out. Doubt arises at the point of the treatment opponents of com- 
munism receive at the hands of professed believers in the doctrine 
of Marx. 

What may Christianity learn from Marxism? It may learn 
the value of “existential thinking,” but must not debase it into 
an easy-going relativism. Christians have not given enough thought 
to the fact that material production is the basis of historical de- 
velopment and that knowledge of this fact provides additional 
insights into the nature of man! Use could be made of the dialecti- 
cal method in the interpretation of history by the Christian. There 
will no doubt be disagreement here. Yet, I believe that use of 
the dialectic would free Christianity from some of its idealistic 
idealism which, in my judgment, divorced it from the historic 
scene and thus prevents existential thinking so essential if 
thorough comprehension of social development is desired. 

On the objectionable side in communism, one cannot read 
the doctrines of communism nor observe the behavior of its 
devotees throughout our world without seeing the fanatical 
desire to dictate the total cultural life. In fact, communism has 
apparently become a “static system of dogma.” There is really 
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no room for what Christians regard so highly—freedom of 
conscience. The principle of the liberty of conscience is interpreted 
by Christians as one safeguard against tyranny and oppression, 
against the stagnation of society. This doctrine follows logically 
from the Christian theory of the worth and dignity of the in- 
dividual person—of his right to be a person, to think, and to 
assume responsibility. In communism this is denied. It operates 
on the thesis that “the rules must be made by those who know”; 
that only a few, therefore, are competent to do correct thinking, 
which all others are to follow. 


The Classless Society is thought by Communists to be realiz- 
able in history. This is possible on their view once the necessary 
alterations are made in the relations of men to the production 
of material life. All else will automatically fall into order. Chris- 
tianity regards this as utopian. It teaches that even when these 
changes will have been accomplished, there will yet exist in men 
the tendency to vanity, pride, love of power for its own sake, sel- 
fishness, etc., which will express themselves in other forms and 
must be eradicated. 


The Kingdom of God as interpreted by Christianity is nor- 
mative. This is not true of the Classless Society. The Kingdom 
of God will not be realized in history, but beyond history. This, 
however, does not mean that the creation of a good society in 
this earth is impossible. Quite the contrary. It is to recognize 
that human growth toward goodness can never be completed in 
history. The Kingdom is beyond history and can therefore be- 
come normative for all historic events. Events are particular. A 
good society in history will be a particular society and thus 
impermanent. It will be time-controlled. It will pass away; it 
cught to pass away. Particularity that becomes static becomes 
an evil. Only the normative and the universal can enjoy the 
status of permanence. It is not controlled by time for it is 
eternal. Such is the nature of the Christian doctrine of the King- 
dom of God. The universal serves as a guide, a goal toward which 
particulars may strive. I therefore look upon this theory of the 
Christian idea of the Kingdom as being sounder, ethically and 
philosophically, than the Communist idea of its fulfillment in 
history. 
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- Finally, Christianity finds objectionable the dictatorship 
principle in communism, even though it is theoretically an ad 
enterim dictatorship. For it presents the problem of power for 
power’s sake, and the idealism of communism has been trans- 
formed into justification for the oppression of those who differ 
ideologically with it. The desire for the good must never become 
a reason to do wrong. Christianity explicitly teaches that the 
only way to treat an opponent is to love him. He is not to be 
liquidated, exterminated, or annihilated, but loved! Communism 
has no healthy record of dealing with its political enemies. 
Christianity does not find that the end justifies the means and 
communism does. An immoral means can destroy a moral end. 
The moral end must control the means, that is, must keep the 
means equally moral.’ 


In our time two great ideologies, two world views, two 
religions compete for the minds and hearts of men. The great 
question that will decide the issue between them is not going 
to be which system is the true one. The issue will be decided on the 
basis of the answer to another question: What difference does 
either make? If Christianity is different and is said to be better 
than communism, what practical differences does it make? No 
longer do men consider it too important to speculate as to whether 
a doctrine is metaphysically sound. They will ask, and are asking, 
for the practical difference. Which will meet the test? History 
will tell. 


7Two books have been especially helpful in guiding my thinking in the final sec- 
tion of this paper: John C. Bennett, Christianity and Communism (New York, 
1948), and Paul Tillich, The Protestant Era (Chicago, 1948). 
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Socialist Thought in America in the 
Light of Christianity 


By JAMES HUDSON 


The Emergence of Socialist Thought in America 


HE AMERICAN COLONIES were welded together in the common 

passion of defending certain human rights. The humani- 
tarianism which activated the minds of the colonists was the 
foundation of American liberalism. Facing the opportunities of a 
new world, the men and women who explored our country de- 
manded freedom from tyranny of any sort. It was in an atmos- 
phere of social unrest that new articles of social faith began 
to take form. In the Declaration of Independence the colonists 
articulated their protest against oppression and set forth a 
doctrine of unalienable rights. The process of social thought 
supporting the Declaration of Independence was carried forward 
in the creation of our Federal Constitution. No attempt will 
be made to trace in detail the sources of colonial political 
philosophy. It may be asserted, as a truism, however, that many 
leaders who formulated the basic social doctrines of the United 
States were in intellectual debt to various European schools 
of thought. The American colonial heritage is thus an accumu- 
lation of doctrines which became living issues. Although the 
social thought of the colonial period can hardly be called Socialist, 
it was nevertheless a background of culture in which the 
socialism of a later period could thrive. Apart from the stimuli 
of vital issues, it is doubtful that the ideology expressed in 
socialism would have developed as early as it did in the United 
States. 

It was the colonial heritage that put the American people 
in readiness for socialism under the impact of a changing. 
economy. The heritage included political and economic, secular 
and religious elements of culture. The changes in these various 
realms of activity posed many problems of a public nature. 
Perhaps the economic development was most significant in setting 
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the stage for a movement toward socialism. A study of the 
economic expansion and industrialization of our commonwealth 
will provide a means of greater comprehension of the situation 
out of which emerged Socialist thought. 

During colonial times in America there was a predominant 
agricultural economy. Life was relatively simple in the rural 
communities. During the eighteenth and praticularly the nine- 
teenth centuries there were created a number of devices which 
contributed to the emergence of a working class not owning the 
means of production. The building of factories called for the 
concentration of great masses in various urban centers. The 
urban economy eventually became dominant over the rural 
economy. The infant industry argument was used in defense of 
protection for the expanding economy. With an increase in 
workers occasioned largely by immigration policies, competition 
among laborers often tended to reduce their income. In large 
segments of the population wages approached the limit of sub- 
sistence. 

The condition of the workers in the rapidly developing in- 
dustrial society was affected negatively by the existence of 
slave labor. Eventually it become clear that the institutions of 
free and coerced labor could not coexist in one geographic 
unity. The glamour of the westward movement became mixed 
with an increasing anxiety over the eventual outcome of two 
opposing systems of labor. The contrasts of worker and pro- 
moter on the one hand and free labor and slave labor on the 
other hand were intensified along an extended geographic front 
from east to west. In fact the growing contrasts were growing 
conflicts. The times demanded a re-examination of values. 


II 


The Re-Examination of Values and Early Manifestations of 
American Socialism 


The human values which had become so greatly distorted 
in the long course of slavery were in need of re-examination 
and a type of affirmation which was earlier dramatized by the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution with its Bill 
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of Rights. Freedom versus slavery was an issue which nine- 
teenth century America was called upon to resolve. The struggle 
by which the issue was decided engulfed all classes. The cold war 
of words and pronouncements on the moral elements in the 
system of slavery passed into a struggle of arms in which the 
industrial North was victorious. In virtue of this victory, the 
cause of free workers was advanced and political bulwarks 
were established which could be thrown into the service of 
workers. The expanded Constitution revealed the potentialities 
of legal instruments which might be made to do service for the 
emerging proletariat. 


Some of the Christian churches put themselves into the 
struggle and thereby rendered an inestimable service to all who 
sold their skills for wages. To affirm the dignity of labor and 
to gain respect for individuality were moral gains which helped 
to purge the church and to prepare it for other struggles ahead. 
The Reconstruction period provided opportunity for solidifying 
the moral economy in terms of a higher synthesis. The social 
emphasis of the church which developed in controversy and civil 
strife was a token of its social possibilities. 

Within the social structure of free labor the capitalistic 
economy received the blessings of church and state. Gradually 
the workers sank more firmly into wage slavery. As big business 
and corporate enterprises accentuated the factory system, class 
conflicts become more conspicuous. The old doctrine of in- 
dividualism in economic pursuits obviously stood in need of re- 
vision or reinterpretation. Collective action by the proletariat 
seemed to be the only promising alternative for the alleviation 
of class misery. 

According to Laidler, the modern socialist movement in the 
United States began with the arrival of some _ revolutionists 
from Germany following the uprisings of 1830 and 1848.' Joseph 
Weydemeyer and F. A. Sorge came to this country in the 1850’s 
after having been in close contact with Marx and Engels. Under 
the influence of Weydemeyer the American Workingmen’s Alliance 
was established, March 21, 1853. In 1859 the Knights of Labor 
was created. There were thirty-two national trade unions in 


1Harry W. Laidler, Social-Economic Movements (New York, 1933), p. 577. 
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the United States in 1870. In 1874 the Illinois Labor Party 
was organized with a strong German element participating. 
The Social Democratic Workingmen’s Party of North America 
was formed in 1874. An advance of considerable significance 
was made when the Socialist Labor party was organized in 
Newark, New Jersey, on December 26, 1877, having as its central 
objective the emancipation of labor. Henry George, single tax 
advocate, was endorsed for mayor of New York in 1886 by 
the Socialist Labor party. At a convention of the party of Social 
Democracy in 1886 a declaration was set forth recommending 
among other things the public ownership of monopolies, public 
works for the unemployed, and reduction in working hours. 
Eugene Debs figured prominently in this statement of policy. 
At a unity meeting of Socialist groups in 1901 the Socialist Party 
came into being. With the organization of the Socialist party 
Socialists began to play a more concerted role in the economic 
and political life of the United States. Taking a part in the 
presidential elections of 1904 and 1908, Eugene Debs and Ben 
Hanford represented the Socialist party and received an encourag- 
ing number of votes. A split in the Socialist party occurred in 
1919 over affiliation with the Third International. The conflict 
resulted in the retention of party control by those favoring 
democratic and peaceful methods of operation. 

Having noted the conditions out of which socialism sprang 
and the general character of its early expressions, we are now 
prepared to look into the development of socialism as it con- 
cerns the interest and participation of the church. 


III 


American Socialist Thought and the Development of Christian 
Socialism 

The social awakening of the late nineteenth century aroused 
the interest and concern of the American churches. The scorn 
of some labor leaders for the general inactivity of church- 
men in the face of critical social unrest helped to arouse many 
churches to action. The spread of labor unions and the use of 
the strikes put many churchmen in the mood of concern. Ob- 
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servations made by a few clergymen of the living conditions of 
the masses of working people convinced them that Christianity 
must take action. Socially-minded ministers began to call for 
the breakdown of barriers which had grown up between labor 
and the church. 


One of the early radical steps which revealed church in- 
terest in the welfare of labor was taken by the Reverend W. D. P. 
Bliss, who had been a member of the Knights of Labor. Bliss 
established the Society of Christian Socialists in Boston in 1889, 
and began shortly thereafter to publish the magazine Dawn. 
In his writings and speeches Bliss attempted to spread the 
gospel of Socialism.’ 

In his book Jesus Christ and the Social Question (1901), 
Francis Greenwood Peabody attempted to relate the teaching 
of Jesus to the social issues of that time. Gerald B. Smith 
mentions Washington Gladden and Josiah Strong as the fore- 
runners of a new religious interest in the conditions of workers.* 
Gladden’s Workingmen and their Employers (1886) was quite 
significant in provoking social sympathy by a frank discussion 
of the evils and the possibilities of contemporary Society. Strong’s 
literary works included New Era (1893) and The Next Great 
Awakening (1902). Perhaps no work of the nineteenth century 
did more to arouse the concern of the church and secular groups 
in the social question than Looking Backward (1888), by Edward 
Bellamy. Socialism was popularized and thus made accessible to 
many religious persons who needed a utopian motivation. As a 
result of Bellamy’s contribution, many nationalist clubs (reformist 
groups) sprang up throughout the country. Of greater religious 
content and written in popular style also was In His Steps (1896), 
written by Reverend Charles Monroe Sheldon. By dramatizing 
the claims of a socially aroused Christianity, Sheldon gave 
classic expression to a religious concern in the social question. 

It was interest in the social question which impelled three 
young Baptist Ministers—Walter Rauschenbusch, Nathaniel 
Schmidt, and Leighton Williams—in the 1880’s to form a 


2Edwin R. A. Seligman (ed.), Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, Vol. III, p. 230. 


3Gerald Birney Smith, Religious Thought in the Last Quarter Century (Chicago, 
1926), p. 230. 
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friendship out of which grew Brotherhood of the Kingdom. This 
Brotherhood increased the speed with which Rauschenbusch in 
particular moved toward leadership of Socialist thought in the 
American church. Christianity and the Social Crisis (1907) es- 
tablished his reputation as a Christian social thinker. Other books 
by Rauschenbusch written to serve the cause of a Christianized 
socialism include the following: Christianizing the Social Order, 
The Social Principles of Jesus, and A Theology for the Social 
Gospel. Another indication of an aroused Christian community 
was found in the Christian Socialist Fellowship organized in 1906 
to permeate the churches with the social message of Jesus and 
to show that socialism is the necessary economic expression of 
the Christian life. In 1903, the fellowship started the journal 
The Christian Socialist as a crusading publication. 

The concern of the Christian community has included ex- 
pressions by Catholics as well as Protestants. Especially significant 
in the Catholic tradition of this early period is the encyclical 
(1891) of Leo XIII dealing with the condition of working classes. 
On the fortieth anniversary of the encyclical of Leo XIII another 
was given to the Roman church by Pius XI, On the Reconstruc- 
tion of the Social Order. These encyclicals paved the way for a 
realistic church policy and action. The purpose of the analysis 
in this section of our treatment has been to indicate the general 
character of the growing concern of the church in the basic prob- 
lems of human welfare, especially along economic lines. In the 
discussion immediately following an effort will be made to under- 
stand Christian Socialism and the Social Gospel. 

The interpretation of economic and political problems and the 
formulation of policies appertaining thereto in terms of the 
teaching of Jesus or the Christian tradition constitute the in- 
tellectual framework of Christian Socialism. One may call Chris- 
tian socialism that body of specific principles, more or less trace- 
able to Jesus, which Christians of modern times have applied to 
social, and particularly to economic, issues in the hope of solving 
the problems or alleviating the specific conditions involved. Chris- 
tian Socialists in the United States and elsewhere accept the gen- 


*Charles Howard ogg The Rise “4 the Social Gospel in American Protestant- 
ism (New Haven, Conn., 1940), p. 
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eral social perspective and responsibility of giving objectivity to 
the Christian way of life in economic relations. Christian Socialists 
embrace with varying reservations or modifications the general 
content of Christian theology as the orientation of values believed 
in or sought. The Christian religion is the frame of reference 
within which Christian Socialists have attempted to deal with the 
problems of economic relations. 

Social Christianity as it emerged in the last two decades of 
the nineteenth century had a decided anti-theological or anti-su- 
pernaturalistic bias. The tendency was to emphasize the imman- 
ence of God and to make less conspicuous the distinction between 
the secular and the religious worlds. The good life, it was felt, 
could be worked out in the context of everyday economic affairs. 
Christian Socialists conceived of the transformation of society 
with its economic evils into a just and righteous society. The 
social character of economic problems was recognized and received 
primary consideration. The Christian Socialists came gradually 
to subscribe to a collective approach in settling disputes rela- 
tive to wages, hours, and conditions of labor. 


Christian Socialists have counseled, on the whole, a non- 
violent and democratic method of dealing with capitalists. Vio- 
lence, it has been felt, tends to repudiate the principle of broth- 
erly love. Frequently it had been taken as sufficient to rest the 
case for economic justice in the rational and religious resources 
of individuals. Some Socialists, however, have thought that the 
selfishness of privileged groups is such that changes unfavorable 
to their status will be resisted generally with force, if necessary. 
Faith in democracy and in the Christian ethic of the dignity of 
personality have caused Christian Socialists generally to remain 
uncommitted to violence, at least in economic matters within the 
nation. It is believed that the workers may achieve economic 
justice by collective action, using the strike as a method which 
they consider morally unrepulsive. 


Strikes and other techniques approved by Christian Socialists 
are advocated with the minimum expectation of greatly narrow- 
ing the chasm separating the employing class from the working 
class. In his encyclical On the Reconstruction of the Social Order, 
Pius XI accepts the capitalistic method of acquiring wealth. He 
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calls for the wealthy to accept as a social responsibility, however, 
the obligations of charity, beneficience, and liberality to the end that 
the common good of all may be advanced. It appears that in the 
ranks of Christian Socialists there is no serious breaking away 
from the notions of an economic class-constituted world. The 
concept of socializing strategic natural resources is generally util- 
ized by Socialists to restrict the operation of capitalism. Profit- 
sharing has appeared to a number of Socialist writers as a definite- 
ly Christian specific for the maladjusted relationships of industry. 
Substantial wages and, where possible, ownership of company 
stock in capitalistic enterprises satisfy the demands of most who 
are content with profit sharing. Somewhat beyond the scheme 
of mere profit sharing in a capitalist economy are Christian 
Socialists in a capitalist economy who see in the cooperative move- 
ment an ideal method of social change.’ In consumer cooperatives 
the profit system is transcended ideally, if not actually, in the 
distribution of commodities and services. The several phases of 
Christian socialism already treated blend in a common reference 
to Jesus as the source and standard of values to be achieved 
in any social system. In the attempt to understand the teach- 
ing of Jesus and their relevance for a better economic life, there 
has emerged the concept of the social gospel. 


The interest shown by Jesus in the poor and his acts of 
service in relieving the conditions of distress have stimulated 
a search for ideals of social improvement in the teaching of Jesus. 
Relief of the suffering and aid to the poor have long been pro- 
vided for by the institution of charity within the church. The 
social gospel includes charity, yet there is a need of reducing 
the conditions which result in poverty. Appeals have been made 
for cooperation from the wealthy and also from the poor laborers 
themselves in the effort to lift the economic level. The social 
gospel is a gospel of comradeship in the service of bringing help 
to the needy and salvation through Jesus to the spirits of all 
men regardiess of economic status. 


Salvation has in the social gospel a social emphasis. The 
making of a just society necessarily provides the atmosphere in 
which just men will develop naturally. According to Rauschen- 


‘Kirby Page, Individualism and Socialism (New York, 1933), p. 132. 
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busch, Jesus desired to found a society resting on love, service, and 
equality. The Kingdom of God is thus a fruition of the hope 
of social perfection. This social perfection will be achieved piece- 
meal and haltingly. There is growth in the Kingdom and a 
growth of the Kingdom. In either case it will be achieved grad- 
ually. The parable of the mustard seed lends force to gradual- 
ism as a technique or mood for social improvement.’ The salva- 
tion proclaimed by thinkers like Rauschenbusch required the en- 
listment of devoted Christians. It held before them the hope of a 
relatively early manifestation of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
Men and women were urged to put their lives into the process 
of Christianizing the social order, that is, of bringing about a 
social order of justice and brotherhood. Advocates of the social 
gospel have continued in no small way to show a growing interest 
in socialism as a program of security for the workingman. Social 
security has been implemented sufficiently to give a large seg- 
ment of workers at least a living wage in our economic system. 
A further gain in Socialist implementation is to be noted in the 
general acceptance of the principle of collective bargaining. Also 
in this category of labor relations with capitalists may be placed 
the strike and the picket line as justifiable techniques. It is by 
these methods, when free from force or violent coercion, that 
labor seeks to achieve its end within our total social situation. 


IV 


A Critique of Socialist Thought in America 


The assumptions of socialism show generally a variation as 
its movement has progressed. The more radical Socialists of the 
early period assumed that social change of the type desired could 
come only by revolution. Human nature, that is, capitalistic hu- 
man nature, was thought to be a quantity upon which moral 
suasion could not act. Violence was thus encouraged and only 
after considerable struggle within the Socialist party did a policy 
of non violence prevail. Democratic procedure is now accepted 


—— Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the Social Crisis (New York, 1907), 
p. 70. 
7See Matthew 13: 31-32 and Mark 4: 26-32. 
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and defended by Socialists in the United States. The shift to mod- 
eration is also a shift to an evolutionary approach in social change. 
There has been in the Socialist theory of evolutionary social 
change no repudiation of the notion that some pressure must be 
exercised in the process of achieving ends. 


Behrends, writing near the close of the last century, charges 
Socialists with the assumption of materialism or the giving of 
priority to material goods as the end of existence.> The Socialist 
emphasis upon the extracting of concrete objects and rewards 
from a non-Socialist world perhaps gives some justification to 
the foregoing comment by Behrends. It is the opinion of the 
writer, however, that the critique of Behrends’ at this point is not 
clearly supported by the history of socialism, especially Chris- 
tian socialism. Socialists have been zealous to the end that labor 
should have a substantial share in the results of industrial ac- 
tivity. The assumption of a labor theory of value has seemingly 
been involved in the polemic of some Socialists. One may interpret 
this one-sidedness as weakness of partisanship. The assumption 
of a class criterion of values is a vicious subjectivism against 
which individuals as well as groups have to struggle if they are 
to maintain balanced judgments. 

The assumption of an organic theory of society has been taken 
over by many Socialists from some sociologists. Acting on this 
assumption, Socialists have appealed for measures having 
significance for large social collectivities such as nations, 
for example. The program of socialization of property as con- 
ceived carries nation-wide extension. The plan is advocated with 
the hope of its eventual incorporation in national policy. In the 
organism of Socialists the roots of social welfare lie deep in the 
well-being of every segment of society. Hence, the demand for 
social security of all who belong to the social whole. Let us at 
this point take note of Christian standards which have been 
included in the Socialist program. 


Christian Standards in Socialist Thought. 
Christian socialism may be considered within the tradition of 


5A. J. F. Behrends, Socialism and Christianity (New York, 1886), p. 68. 
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socialism or within the tradition of the Christian religion. In the 
first instance Christian socialism is viewed as a religious expres- 
sion of Socialist thought. In the second instance socialism is 
viewed as an intellectual and moral expression of Christian 
thought. Although some of the early American Socialists were 
none too sympathetic toward the established Christian churches, 
it is entirely conceivable that some of the leaders of Socialist 
thought had been subtly, if not consciously, affected by Christian 
idealism in the continuum of culture. 


The Socialist ethic of collective responsibility for the welfare 
of all members of society is an expression of the Christian concept 
of a brotherhood and the bearing of one another’s burdens. This 
is a germinal idea in the Christian church. Socialist programs for 
the creation and distribution of wealth usually bespeak the in- 
terests of their originators in the total social economy. The effort 
here is to establish protection in service to all who contribute, 
or may contribute, to social well being by their labors. 


Socialism includes a reformist attitude, which is easily a part 
of Christian history. In socialism and in Christianity there is 
a faith in the possibility of individual and social change. Individ- 
uals and groups of individuals may be reconditioned. Closely 
related to the faith in regeneration is the faith in spiritual tech- 
niques. Only in extreme revolutionary socialism is there a virtual 
abandonment of faith in an essentially spiritual process. Social- 
ists of the evolutionary brand are committed to a faith in the 
efficacy of moral force. No repudiation of politics is demanded 
for the realization of Socialist ends. The politics of evolutionary 
socialism, however, is the politics of the democratic way. The 
Christian standard of social change by individual regeneration has 
a parallel in the Socialist standard of winning support by rational 
and emotional appeal. In each standard there is a recognition of 
the basic dignity of the person as a center of values. Through 
the individual in cooperation with others similarly devoted, the 
divine Kingdom has its possibility of realization. 
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Christianity and Conflicting Economic 
Systems 


BY J. NEAL HUGHLEY 


1. Christians Face the Economic Crisis 


O PROBLEM strikes us today as more formidable than that of 
N clarifying the relationship of Christianity to the economic 
order. Were we to confine ourselves merely to historic Christianity 
—that is, to conditions in the so-called ancient and medieval 
periods—the task would be preplexing indeed. 

Even if the records of the past were full and the institutions 
and processes of social order were fairly clear, our present society 
would loom up before us as an almost paralyzing complexity. That 
is to say, even though we were certain as to what our Christian 
forefathers thought and did and were correctly and completely 
apprized as to the institutions in which they labored and as to 
the standards by which they lived, we yet should be forced to 
choose for ourselves. Their answers could not be applied in any 
direct and automatic fashion to the questions of the twentieth 
century. As Rufus Jones once wrote: “We must go forward, 
not backward. The time-process is a one-way road. We must 
build our own faith, not inherit one from the past.” 

And to build our own faith in regard to current conflicting 
economic orders is, to speak mildly, an Herculean task. The di- 
lemma is deepened by virtue of the fact that men who call them- 
selves Christians are on all sides. They are pro-capitalist and 
anti-capitalist, pro-Marxist and anti-Marxist, pro-Russian and 
anti-Russian, pro-labor and anti-labor. This means that groups 
of Christians are in opposition, not only to alien anti-Christian 
economic forces and institutions, but to some “Christian” forces 
and institutions as well. A decision in the midst of conflicting 
socio-economic systems is a decision in the midst of conflicting 
Christian loyalties. Although there may be resolutions and “au- 
thoritative” statements by representative religious leaders, the 
moment such leaders depart from the discussion table where gen- 
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eral ethical and religious principles are debated, in order to take 
their places as exponents of economic principles and systems, 
they are not only miles apart in loyalty but also in the applica- 
tion of Christian truth to the industrial order. They certainly 
support governments pursuing radically different economic pol- 
icies and proclaiming divergent ideologies. The upshot of the 
matter is that in the world today there is no single Christian 
outlook, analysis, evaluation, or theory in regard to economic 
life. This is a most disturbing admission to make at the outset, 
but we think it best to do so. 

Our further assumption is that in regard to economic in- 
stitutions and trends there are a few Christians with vision, while 
there are vast multitudes who see at best only through a glass 
darkly. Though there is no unanimity of viewpoint among the 
far-seeing minority, there is an unmistakable prophetic note in 
their utterances. A careful examination of their words and writ- 
ings, plus a searching analysis of the views of our ablest his- 
torians, economists, and statesmen, leaves little doubt about the 
extent and depth of our economic crisis. Nor is there a serious 
doubt as to the genera! drift of economic institutions, particularly 
in regard to the relationship between capitalism and socialism. 


2. Historic Christianity and the Economic Order 


Before our plunging into a description of the current situa- 
tion, a glance at history is necessary. Christianity began as a 
religion of the Jews in the Jewish world, although it almost im- 
mediately pervaded the whole of the eastern Mediterranean area. 
The significant fact for our purpose, however, is that it began 
as a supernaturalistic sect whose main orientation was religious 
and whose interest in political and economic affairs was very peri- 
pheral. The outlook of the so-called Apostolic Age, for instance, 
was one which did not encourage believers to absorb themselves 
in earthly struggles, but to aspire after heaven under the impulse 
of love, fellowship, worship, and acts of charity. As Troeltsch 
has said, the message of Jesus was not directed toward “social 
reform” but toward the creation of “a purely religious fellowship 
of love, with an earnest endeavor to conquer self and cultivate 
the Christian virtues.” 
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We grant that there was a strong impulse in early Chris- 
tianity in the direction of sympathy for the poor, with at least an 
implied contempt for the values of the wealthy. Also the power of 
this humble fellowship was so great as to create a temporary 
communism, at least at Jerusalem. Let it be granted further that 
throughout the history of our religion there has been a periodic 
resurgence, here and there, of this quasi-proletarian spirit, of 
this glorification of humility and poverty in contrast with the 
pride, luxury, and bigotry of the religious or secular worldling. 
Nonetheless the economic outlook of the early church was nebulous, 
to say the least, with most of the believers accommodating them- 
selves to the existing order and having no practical doctrine to 
guide them—unless indeed the wisdom of love and Christian 
charity and the warnings against the danger of riches be con- 
sidered adequate signposts. 

One qualification must be made however; and its importance 
could hardly be exaggerated. The church from the beginning 
developed a tradition of ethical criticism and unworldly judgment 
as a heritage from Jesus and the prophets. This tradition, though 
often obscured and sometimes buried deeply beneath a mountain 
of ecclesiasticism, has always been carried along in the stream of 
religious life and has repeatedly come to the surface. Sometimes 
it has appeared in strange and ascetic forms, as with the Wald- 
ensians and the Fransciscans. At other times it has been the 
driving inspiration behind religious and social movements such 
as the Wesleyan movement of 18th century England and the 
Abolitionist and Social Gospel movements of 19th century America. 

Despite this tradition of ethical criticism and unworldly judg- 
ment, historic Christianity, in the main, has been a status quo 
religion so far as economic orders are concerned. We mean by 
this only that our religious institutions and formal doctrines have 
possessed a strong tendency to adjust themselves neatly within 
the prevailing system. Bear in mind, of course, that we are dis- 
counting various interpretations of the essence or genius of Chris- 
tianity which evidently by definition make it a purely revolutionary 
religion. Ours in many respects is like the other great historic 
religions of mankind, and nowhere is this general similarity of 
the great faiths more in evidence than in a tendency to become 
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accommodated to the structures and ethical standards of the 
existing economy. 

Between the sixth and sixteenth centuries the ecclesiastical 
order was in alliance with feudalism. It would be just as cor- 
rect to say that medieval Christianity on its politico-economic 
side was feudalism. The relationship of the religious institutions 
to the other phases of life in the Middle Ages is a commonplace 
to historians. Abbots, bishops, and archbishops were feudal lords, 
while innumerable fiefs were the territory and property of the 
church. Not only the medieval manor, but the gild system was 
the Christian order of the time. The gilds laid down rules for 
the conduct of the crafts, regulated competition and production, 
and set standards of quality for goods. But they also practised 
Christian benevolence, supported the church, sponsored the famous 
mystery and miracle plays, and enforced the so-called “just” 
price and “just”? wage. The hierarchical division among lords, 
vassals, and serfs on the manor and among master gildsmen, 
journeymen, and apprentices in the towns was taken for granted 
as the proper religious arrangement of the socio-economic classes. 

For our point it is hardly necessary to go further into a 
description of the society of the Middle Ages. If there were 
movements inside or outside the church which broke with feudal 
institutions, they were minor movements which served largely to 
reveal the strength and scope of these patterns. Whatever Chris- 
tianity was considered to be in the minds of its interpreters, as 
a politico-economic system it was thoroughly feudal in character. 
Moreover, the most influential thinkers, notably Thomas Aquinas 
among them, took the order for granted and gave it a kind of 
philosophical rationale. 

The period known as the Renaissance and Reformation, 
roughly from the end of the fourteenth century to the end of the 
seventeenth, was a time of vast, many-sided changes. Sometimes 
it is referred to as the era of discoveries and explorations. At 
other times it is called the age of the birth of modern nations, 
because it was characterized by the rise of powerful, self-conscious 
states like Spain, Holland, England, and France. Again, it is 
the era of the Reformation, when European Christendom split 
into two great branches, Catholic and Protestant. For our pur- 
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poses, however, it was the great age of the birth of the modern 
economy—the decay of feudalism and the rise of capitalism. The 
Industrial Revolution had not yet come, but rather what historians 
term the “commercial revolution.” Outstanding trends were the 
increasing use of money and credit, development of international 
markets on a grand scale, the elimination of feudal dues by com- 
muting them into money payments, the rise of a free, mobile 
labor force, the collapse of the manorial and gild structures, and 
the increasing popularity of business for profits, with usury or 
interest being more and more taken for granted. The historians 
often called this the period of mercantilism, which, according 
to Eduard Heimann, is “the first phase of capitalism.” 


This new era of kaleidoscopic change throughout European 
culture presented fresh problems for the Christian faith. No 
greater challenge faced the churches than the revolutionary 
change in economic affairs. The feudal order was gone, replaced 
by an increasingly powerful commercialism. New business forms 
were evolved, as well as a new laboring class, with its rising 
resentment against poverty and insecurity. A widespread fear of 
the monarchical state grew up with cries of revolution, liberty, 
free trade, and laissez faire. The Christian movement was obliged 
to work out new relations between the church and society. Me- 
dieval theories about just wages and just prices and conventional 
dogmas about the sin of usury no longer held any control over 
the thoughts or actions of men. 


3. Rise of Conflicting Christian Ideologies 


With the appearance of the Industrial Revolution in the eigh- 
teenth century, commercial capitalism gave way to industrial and 
finance capitalism. At the same time the capitalist order became 
the accepted system in western Europe and the United States. 
From these centers, in less than 150 years, it spread throughout 
the world, establishing itself as the prevailing pattern in the 
societies of all the strong and progressive countries. Christianity 
likewise embraced the capitalist system in every nation where both 
Christianity and capitalism were entrenched. The church ad- 
justed itself to the capitalist system and the capitalist virtues 
were taken for granted as among the fundamental Christian vir- 
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tues. Christianity finally became an intimate part of the indus- 
trial and financial order of the modern world to the same extent 
that the medieval church became allied with the feudal system. 

Despite the adaptation of the religious order to the profit 
system, there was always a tension between the two, in part 
because of the former’s long-standing tradition of ethical criticism 
and unworldly judgment. The Christian conscience, perpetually 
tormented by ideals of justice, equality, love, and brotherhood, 
found it difficult to remain completely at peace within a system 
suspected of being basically selfish and materialistic. 

It is true that capitalism as a theory was not an unethical, 
nor even an undemocratic system. Certainly classical economic 
doctrine was not “un-Christian” in intent, its chief exponent Adam 
Smith himself being a professor of moral philosophy. Indeed, 
early expositions of capitalist principles presumably revealed 
them to be in harmony with the ethical and democratic ideals 
of modern Christianity. A thinker like Adam Smith advocated 
unfettered trade, fair competition, high wages, a publicly bene- 
ficial, self-regulating market mechanism, and the elimination of 
exploiting monopolies. Moreover, his basic outlook has often been 
referred to as a doctrine of “economic harmonies” because he 
believed that economic freedom and the pursuit of profit resulted 
in the long-run promotion of public well-being and even in the 
realization of Christian democracy. 

The benign and ethical effects of the profit economy were 
taken for granted by popular opinion and received considerable 
expression in social policy. The views of British statesmen like 
Richard Cobden and John Bright, and of Americans like Benjamin 
Franklin and Alexander Hamilton, illustrate the kind of think- 
ing which had a preponderant influence upon business, govern- 
ment, and social legislation. 

At the same time, however, new currents were disturbing the 
whole economic and political atmosphere. Three movements of 
life and thought—largely anti-capitalist in spirit and tendency— 
were abroad in the very nations were capitalism and bourgeois 
Christianity were in the ascendancy. They were organized labor, 
socialism in its many forms, and the cooperative movement. 
All these currents tended to affect the Christian community 
deeply because on the one hand they expressed the profound stir- 
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rings of the under-privileged classes and on the other they re- 
vealed, consciously or unconsciously, the ethical criticism which was 
presumably the essential genius of Christianity itself. 


Henceforth Christendom was torn asunder not only by the 
conflict of theological doctrines, but by political and economic 
ideologies as well. Twentieth-century Christianity has inherited 
this nineteenth-century conflict in socio-economic ideals. Labor, 
socialism, and the cooperative enterprise have made strong bids for 
the support of the church. Socialism in Europe and the rise of the 
so-called Social Gospel movement in the United States are but two 
expressions in recent years of the anti-capitalist spirit which has 
permeated the thinking of many groups of Christians. Despite 
the endless nuisances of the Communists before and since the 
second world war, there has been no general decline in reformist 
politico-economic ideology in the progressive branches of the 
church. An examination of the outlook of the leaders of the 
Oxford Conference (1937), the Malvern Conference (January, 
1941), and the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam (1948) 
will show that even bodies which of necessity must be influenced 
by powerful currents of ecclesiasticism cannot resist the impera- 
tive to pronounce sharp judgment upon status quo capitalism. 


But this is not the whole picture. The socialism of our time 
is so powerful outside the United States that Christian churches 
and organizations are gradually coming to support economic 
arrangements which indicate radically new departures. It is 
well known that Anglicans, including the highest church digni- 
taries, helped to prepare the way for the triumph of the British 
Labor party. In this connection utterances of the aforementioned 
Malvern Conference, for example, were nothing short of revolu- 
tionary. There was a unanimous condemnation of the profit 
economy, unqualified declaration of the rights of labor, and a call 
for postwar “unification of Europe as a Cooperative Common- 
wealth.” 


In the United States the contemporary scene is considerably 
blurred. Before the appearance of the New Deal there were at 
least three fairly distinct tendencies in regard to Christian social 
thought. One position represented that of the conservatives, 
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the Fundamentalists, and the near-Fundamentalists of various 
brands. By these the system of capitalism was taken for granted 
as about the best achievable expression of democracy and Chris- 
tianity. The spirit of individualism, the doctrine of competition 
and the free market, the right of private property, the supreme 
value of business honesty, thrift, and hard work—these appeared 
to be ideals not inconsistent with the principles of Jesus and the 
New Testament. Much expression of such religion lost itself in 
supernaturalistic hopes and thus in a negative attitude toward 
all politics and economics as a symbol of worldliness. Its basic 
sympathy for the ethics of capitalism was best expressed in 
violent opposition to socialism in all its varieties, which social- 
ism came forth as the quintessence of the modern sins of ma- 
terialism and atheism. Such religion, of course, was married to 
the status quo economy, though usually the bond was unrecog- 
nized by the champions of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

A second tendency in American religious circles was that of 
liberal social reformism which, since 1850, has been seen as one 
powerful expression of the Social Gospel movement. It assumed 
that the capitalist order was essentially a good system, but that 
it needed a purging of one sort or another. Emphasis was placed 
upon a socialized religious education, legislative reforms, ex- 
tension of the ballot, and upon the recognition of the rights of 
under-privileged groups like factory workers and the Negro. 

A third viewpoint pushed forward to embrace socialism as 
the proper expression of the Christian politico-economic ideal 
of our time. Marxism made a powerful appeal, particularly after 
its triumph in Russia at the end of the first world war. But 
the majority of American Christian radicals were fearful of 
revolutionary socialism of the Communist brand; and even those 
who courted it could not give up the hope of Americanizing and 
Chrisfianizing it. As a rule the principles and methods of the 
Socialist party of America exerted the greatest influence upon their 
thinking. This, too, was an aspect of the Social Gospel movement, 
which in its essence was a vigorous protest against the abuses 
of a laissez-faire, profit-seeking economy. 


In the meantime the Great Depression occurred, followed 
immediately by the second world war. Again the religious forces 
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split into the social gospel spokesmen on the one hand and 
the “realistic” or neo-orthodox critics on the other. The 
former continued to emphasize political reformism, though 
the champions of doctrinaire socialism came to a_ virtual 
impasse because of the eclipse of the Socialist party. Many of 
the politically-minded neo-orthodox, as we shall indicate later 
in more detail, do not possess a clear-cut political position 
save that they continue the vigorous protest against the evils 
in the capitalist order. While capitalism is being pulverized 
throughout Europe and while it has given way to a democratic 
collectivism in England, it is being strongly defended in America. 
The scene is extremely confused, such that Christians who have 
not troubled themselves to wrestle with the course of history 
in long-term perspective are tempted, under the terrifying menace 
of communism, to content themselves with a defense of the 
prevailing order in the hope that this is the only logical way 
to preserve the values of their democratic and religious heritage. 


4. The Processes of Capitalism 


A fundamental approach to the meaning of capitalism is 
that which lays emphasis upon it as a social and historical 
process. The implications of this approach can easily be seen. 
One such implication is that a given economic order appears in 
history and presumably may disappear from history. There are 
no eternal systems. Races come and go, civilizations rise and 
fall, dynasties appear and disappear. There is no possibility 
of freezing the social process at any given point in time; and 
hence no assured technique is available for preserving in- 
definitely the existing structures and processes. 

Modern capitalism is the result of such a historical process. 
It is a unique culture phenomenon made up of a fusion of at 
least five fundamental elements—private business property, 
rationality (calculation and bookkeeping), organization of free 
labor under a wage system, expanding technology, and the 
spirit of acquisitiveness. The last might also be called the 
profit-seeking ethos. Hence capitalism, whether a business system 
or a culture, is not the expression of human nature per se, but 
is a social phenomenon. It is a peculiar culture product, appear- 
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ing as we have said during the break-up of feudalism and 
establishing its institutions, mores, and values as the dominant 
patterns of western Europe. 

Today there are innumerable forces and influences which 
are battering at the walls of the status quo economy. One set of 
factors is within the economy itself. The weaknesses and failures 
of the dominant system eat into its body like termites. Among such 
weaknesses are the maldistribution of income, strengthening class 
division and creating insecurity; wasting of natural resources 
in the process of production; the persistence of unearned in- 
comes alongside rising resentment against them; the gradual 
destruction of competitive conditions through monopolistic con- 
trols in the market; and the periodic recurrence of widescale 
business catastrophe, with a concomitant rise in unemployment. 

The successes of capitalism not only strengthen it and save 
it temporarily, but alter it fundamentally and irresistibly. Over- 
whelming advance in technology hastens the hour of glutted 
markets, as well of technological unemployment. The effort of 
businessmen to cooperate and to coordinate their activities not 
only stabilizes production and prices for the time being, but 
destroys the economic conditions of yesterday. For example, no 
greater effort has been put forth for the preservation of the 
status quo economy than that of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. In order to plan for complete business security, 
N. A. M. representatives joined with the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce in promoting a War Emergency and Reconstruction 
Conference in December, 1918. Here a resolution was adopted 
to the effect that “this conference heartily approves the plan 
of organizing each industry in the country in a representative 
national trade association and expresses the belief that every 
dealer, jobber, manufacturer, and producer of raw materials 
should be a member of the national organization in his trade 
and cordially support it in its work.” Again, President John E. 
Edgerton of the N. A. M., in delivering a spirited address at the 
1929 annual session, declared that when his organization was 
born—“like Minerva from the forehead of Jove”’—the world 
was thus served notice that thereafter American industry would 
“speak with one voice on every occasion of common defense and 
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on all occasions pertaining to its general welfare.” Thus business 
blazes new trails and in so doing tends to destroy the very 
economy of flexibility and competition which it in ideology 
sanctifies. 

Once again, observe that the New Deal sought to 
preserve American capitalism and succeeded in doing so. At 
the same time it set up unprecedented controls over the economy, 
encouraged the further growth of monopoly through its N. I. R. A. 
codes, gave impetus to organized labor, and embarked upon a 
vast program of taxation and expenditure. Thus when business 
seeks to utilize government and law to promote its interest and 
to underwrite its profits it releases forces which tend to change 
the ancient order of things. 

Professor J. A. Schumpeter of Harvard is a strong de- 
fender of the values in the capitalist order. He goes so far 
as to declare that monopoly enterprise is the ‘most powerful 
engine” of industrial progress. He attacks the pessimists who 
fear immediate depression in America, contending that 
prosperity could prevail for half a century at a national 
income of $200 billions or more per year. Yet Professor 
Schumpeter affirms that capitalism is “the perennial gale of 
creative destruction.” He entitles the seventh chapter of his 
Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy “the process of creative 
destruction,” and declares that fundamental change is inherent 
in the very economic order itself. He says that capitalism 
“is by nature a form or method of economic change and 
not only never is but never can be stationary.” And he continues: 
“this process of Creative Destruction is the essential fact about 
capitalism.” He finally suggests that the same dynamic forces 
which enabled it to destroy feudalism in time will probably 
contribute much to its own destruction. The time-process is 
indeed a one-way road, as Rufus Jones observed. Thus in booms 
or depressions or wars, or in so-called days of prosperity and 
and normalcy, capitalism is the “perennial gale of creative des- 
truction.” 


5. The Relationship of Socialism to Capitalism 


There is one respect in which socialism and capitalism are 
perfectly identical. Both have been subjected to an incredible 
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assortment of definitions. Both have come to mean almost any- 
thing to anybody—the meaning depending upon the interpreter’s 
temperament, interest and moral or political persuasion. A 
British writer said of socialism that it is “theoretical and 
practical, idealist and materialist, very old and entirely modern; 
it ranges from a mere sentiment to a precise program of action; 
different advocates present it as philosophy of life, a sort of re- 
ligion, and ethical code, an economic system, a historical category, 
a juridical principle.” It is, he continues, “a gospel of love and 
altruism, and a campaign of hate and greed, the hope of mankind 
and the end of civilization, the dawn of the millennium and a 
frightful catastrophe.” 


An important advance in our understanding of social pro- 
cesses is the growing awareness that clear-cut systems exist 
mainly in the minds of the academicians or in the hearts of 
devotees to whom the chosen order is paradise and the rejected 
one hell. Social theorists have learned not only the values of 
typology, but its serious limitations as well. Feudalism and 
capitalism, for example, took on a variety of forms in the many 
lands where they became entrenched. Besides, they no doubt 
assumed so many configurations that oft-times they were almost 
indistinguishable from certain types of socialism. Not only are 
there numerous theoretical Socialist systems—which in their to- 
tality do not easily lend themselves to clear-cut pigeon holing—but 
there are numerous patterns in Socialist and semi-Socialist 
societies. Russia represents a Communist or Marxist brand of 
socialism, with its worship of Marx and Lenin, its establishment 
through civil war, its violent assault on capitalist institutions, 
its championship of a thoroughgoing collectivist economy, its 
domination by the so-called proletarian class, its hostility to 
religion, and its dreams of world revolution. Britain on the 
other hand is a symbol of gradualist, parliamentary socialism, 
with emphasis on evolution and on partial collectivization. There 
is no violent attack on capitalist culture as such in England, 
but an effort to transform it through the imposition of new 
patterns of thought and action involving a preservation of many 


values in the status quo economy. 
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The recent appearance of fascism in Europe, interpreted as 
both pro-capitalist and anti-capitalist, and the rise of the cooper- 
ative movement within the framework of the capitalist order, are 
illustrative of the peculiar configurations societies may develop. 
Many elements which are usually regarded as Socialist have 
appeared in both the Fascist and the cooperative systems. Either 
of these two orders—a so-called third way between capitalism 
and socialism—reveals the fact that the actual course of history 
will not conform necessarily to the outline of principles and 
strategies set forth by the doctrinarie theorist, whether this 
theorist be an exponent of capitalism or socialism. Neither 
Marxism in Russia nor Fabian socialism in England gives us a 
picture of the “wave of the future” so far as the world is 
concerned. All we know is that everywhere in the Western world 
the institutions of the capitalist order are disintegrating and that 
some form of socialism in the broad sense of the word is emerg- 
ing. At this point we are not saying that this trend is desirable 
or undesirable, or that it means the extension or restriction of 
democracy. All we say here is that the trend is visible to all who 
have eyes to see. 


6. Can Christianity Take a Stand? 


To ask if Christianity can take a decisive position in the 
midst of conflicting economic ideologies is a most embarrassing 
question. The answer simply must be “yes” and “no.” But this 
paradoxical reply is itself in need of explanation. 

In a very fundamental sense Christianity has already taken a 
stand. Both Protestantism and Catholicism have allied themselves 
with the capitalist order in the Western world. The latter 
indeed has made private property one of its cardinal principles. 
The encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, issued in May, 1891, is often 
heralded as a document championing the cause of organized labor; 
but it is equally in defense of private property, with a special 
attack on socialism. Socialists are charged with promoting an 
unnatural type of equality and with fostering a false class con- 
flict between capital and labor. The endorsement of organized 
labor was repeated by Pope Pius XI in 1931, with the acknowl- 
edgment that the programs of moderate socialism are like the 
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“just demands of Christian social reformers.” But the real spirit 
of this latter Catholic statement is revealed in the formation in 
the United States of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists 
in 1937, an organization which deliberately excluded from 
membership all advocates of a philosophy of communism, 
socialism or fascism—but not of capitalism. Official Catholicism, 
despite some theoretical anti-capitalist criticism, has tended to 
ally itself with the status quo economy, which means with 
capitalism in countries where the profit system prevails. 

As for Protestantism, it emerged with capitalism in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, many scholars seeing something 
of a causal relation between the two. The Weber-Troeltsch 
hypothesis set forth the idea that the virtues necessary to busi- 
ness success were nourished within the bosom of ascetic Pro- 
testantism, especially that of Calvinism and Puritanism. At any 
rate the strongholds of capitalism have usually been the strong- 
holds of Protestantism. According to Professor Tillich, there 
is historically a “sociological connection of Protestant churches 
in central Europe with the petite bourgeoisie and feudalism, and 
in western Europe and America with big business and successful 
entrepreneurs” (The Protestant Era, p. 161). In the United 
States both the orthodox and liberal wings of the church 
have accommodated themselves to the status quo economy. It is 
true that much of the Social Gospel movement since 1850 has 
manifested itself in a championship of organized labor, civil 
liberties, and Socialist ideology. But this influence has not 
altered the basic thinking and the basic loyalties, save that a 
large number of the more progressive denominations developed 
programs of humanitarian reform and social service. The ideo- 
logy of individualism, private property, and of the profit in- 
centive characteristic of the status quo economy has rarely been 
thoroughly scrutinized in relation to Christian aspiration for a 
Kingdom of God. Even more rarely has it been definitely re- 
jected in favor of socialist ideology. 

In recent vears there has arisen a new type of thought in 
the Christian world, often referred to as crisis theology or neo- 
orthodoxy. In the United States, however, these terms are not 
much in favor. Theologians prefer the phrase “Christian real- 
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ism.” Such thinking is not easy to characterize in terms of 
political and economic systems because it concentrates its at- 
tention largely upon theological doctrine or upon general ethical 
and philosophical principles. But a number of the leading repre- 
sentatives of the newer thought are sharply critical of the status 
quo economy. They spare no pains in pointing out the evils of 
capitalism, as well as those of socialism and communism. Chris- 
tianity as represented by these frontier thinkers is taking a 
strong anti-capitalist stand. Such is true of members of the 
Fellowship of Socialist Christians, now known as the Frontier 
Fellowship: Christians for Social Reconstruction. These uncon- 
ventional religious leaders, writes one of them, “are convinced 
that the Socialist criticism of both individualistic and monopoly 
Capitalism are essentially correct and that it is their function as 
Christians to work for the social ownership and control of the 
chief centers of economic power.” 

This type of thought claims to possess political realism. But 
realism has two distinct meanings which do not necessarily 
and automatically go together. It may mean, first, a mentality 
which faces honestly all the facts, however unpleasant, even 
to the point of emphasizing strongly the unpleasant. But secondly, 
realism may be an honest facing of dramatic, terrible, dangerous, 
or risky alternatives, with a kind of tough-mindedness which 
makes the decision and takes the risk. Some of this neo-orthodoxy, 
in regard to political and economic alternatives, possesses realism 
in the first sense but not in the second. It ruthlessly describes the 
facts, the problems, the trends, the bewildering evils. It points 
out the dangers in capitalism and socialism. 


But such Christian thought is just as suspicious of socialism 
in all its forms as it is of capitalism. It prefers to center all its 
attention on the evils of a Marxian communism, which few 
understanding men sensitive to its effects upon the values of 
democracy and religion could embrace. It is scarcely impressed 
by the fact that there is a democratic type of collectivism such 
as is being tried today in England, or a cooperative movement 
which though pacific and gradualistic in strategy is frankly 
anti-capitalist in orientation. A. fundamental reason for this 
persistently negative attitude toward all actual politico-economic 
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movements and parties is that the idea is being popularized to 
the effect that Christianity is mainly something transcendent, 
something above history and above all social systems. The con- 
sequence of such an idea can be only a fear of the results of 
socialization as great as the presumed fear of the presistence of 
competitive and monopoly capitalism. This thought ultimately be- 
comes a kind of theological parallel to the ideas of F. A. Hayek, 
whose fear of the results of the struggle for socialism is hardly 
less great than that of the “realistic” theologians. 

Notice that this brand of theological analysis tends more 
and more toward aloofness in spirit, save for an impulse to judge, 
to warn, and to point out the dangers. It has not discovered that 
even for Christian thought there is no guarantee of security 
against dangerous entanglements and disillusioning false pro- 
phecies. In this religious quest to maintain a healthy tension 
between spirit and flesh, between ideal and real, between the 
Christian and the “natural,” between the gospel and the world, 
there is the constant “Barthian” temptation to emphasize both 
the unqualifiedly diabolical character of natural human life and 
the purity of the supernaturalistic gospel of redemption. The 
American neo-orthodox have yet to show clearly that they have 
avoided this temptation. By degrees such thinking tends to 
ascribe to all political doctrines and movements an un-Christian, 
evil quality; to create suspicion whenever enthusiasm or political 
idealism arises; to dismiss as of no real consequence any as- 
cription of a prophetic quality to efforts at social reform; to attack 
labor and socialism in the same spirit as it does capitalism and 
communism; to search for values in both bourgeois and Socialist 
systems with equal zest; to interpret contemporary political 
failures as illustrations of an evil human nature or as examples 
of utopianism; and to adjust its ideology progressively to an 
essentially conservative ecclesiastical outlook. In short, it tends 
more and more to accommodate itself to a compromising 
ecclesiastical world and less and less to alliance with political 
radicalism. Some few representatives of this type of thinking may 
escape the temptation to political conservatism; but the general 
érift of thought encourages a movement in that direction. 


Involved in this issue is the fundamental meaning of Christi- 
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anity in its relation to culture. Our assumption is that Christianity 
is a vast, complex, and many-sided movement which sooner or 
later identifies itself with specific, institutions, programs, causes, 
ideas, modes of social action. When a thinker argues that the 
faith cannot be identified with particular programs or movements 
he is merely referring to a certain kind of Christianity which 
cannot so identify itself. Indeed, he usually has reference to par- 
ticular views of the religion shared by men and groups who 
refuse to identify themselves with such programs or movements. 
Our theory is that there is a general body of people throughout 
the country or even the world called “Christians” whose actions, 
however varied and contradictory, are a part of their religion. 
There is no hard-and-fast or absolute separation between Christi- 
anity and social action save as Christians choose to set up such 
separation. Indeed, any decision or action, whether theological 
or political, however good or bad, however certain or uncertain 
in outcome, is a Christian decision or action mainly because 
Christians have made such decision or engaged in such action. 


The struggle for a socialized economy becomes a Christian task 
when considerable numbers of Christian individuals and groups 
assume such a task. If socialism or communism, cooperation 
or capitalism, should become the socio-economic philosophy of 
the Christian movement, such a philosophy would be Christian 
even if this meant the degeneration of Christianity. Unfortunately, 
history presents an endless series of degenerate Christian in- 
stitutions and culture patterns. Our hope lies in the fact that 
intelligent and courageous believers will think carefully and . 
seek to act in accordance with vision and integrity. Our 
assurance consists in the fact that the tradition of ethical crit- 
icism and unworldly judgment will not die but will continually 
revive to challenge the status quo. 


The requirement for the faith in our time, as in the past, 
is for a sufficient body of far-seeing, courageous representatives 
of the gospel to champion those causes which are prophetic. It 
is our contention that the trends toward a Socialist order are 
prophetic, despite the dangers, corruptions, and confusions oc- 
casioned by the triumph of a godless and irresponsible Marxism 
in Russia. It is our conviction that in the United States today, 
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in a country torn asunder by a blind monopoly capitalism which 
at the height of apparent success threatens to plunge us into 
chaos, the imperative comes to fight for a new order, despite the 
risks involved. Such a projected new order, if realized, would 
not be the Kingdom on earth, but could become a higher order 
of rough justice than the prevailing system. Moreover, the long, 
bitter, heart-rending quest for a more decent economy—an econ- 
omy which is Socialist in the broad sense— may appropriately 
be called a Christian quest. 

Finally, there is no guarantee of the coming of the earthly 
Kingdom so far as human eye can see. There is not even a 
guarantee that the Socialist era will be better than the capitalist 
era, either morally or economically. As Eduard Heimann has 
written, the “underlying crisis has not been solved; more than 
ever Western mankind is groping in the dark. Inordinate in- 
dividual liberty and despotic collective order live side by side, 
unreconciled” (Freedom and Order, p. 323). The “cold war” 
between an unregenerate capitalism as represented by the United 
States and a ruthless, half-diabolical communism as championed 
by the U. S. S. R. may plunge the whole world into the ultimate 
darkness of sheer chaos. If this unutterable tragedy by the 
grace of God can be averted, we may have the chance to 
preserve the priceless treasures of our Christian heritage, partly 
through the building of a new order which neither crushes us 
with totalitarian controls nor drives us to insecurity and frustra- 
tion through an unbridled quest for profits. 
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Christianity! and Techniques of Social 
Change 


By DAVID E. SWIFT 


peng OF limitation in space, this paper covers only a small 
part of the total question of Christianity and techniques of 
social change. It has been necessary to omit any historical 
analysis of the manner in which Christians in the past have made 
use of such techniques. Likewise there has been no effort to out- 
line what the writer considers to be a sound social order, in terms 
of its political and economic organization. Rather, this is an 
attempt to express permanently valid principles and attitudes 
in the Christian’s relation to social change and instrumental 
techniques. 
. At the outset certain presuppositions concerning Christianity 
and social change need to be stated. First, concern with social 
change is a necessary part of faithful Christian living in our 
day. Jesus explicitly taught man’s responsibility for meeting the 
physical as well as the spiritual needs of his fellows. He de- 
clared that our final destiny would be determined by how we had 
responded to the needs of the hungry, the naked, the sick, and 
those in prison. His own ministry was one of physical healing 
as well as of announcing the power and nature of God. Our 
modern knowledge of medicine, psychology, sociology, and 
economics has not essentially altered the Christian vocation. It 
has merely increased the number of points at which we must 
be active if we are to do all within our power to open up new 
health, new life, and new opportunity for ourselves and other 
men. 

A second presupposition of this paper is that the Christian’s 
view of social change can never be the same as that of the hu- 
manist. The Christian is aware of aspects of man’s struggle 


1“Christianity” and “Christian” are used in this paper in a_ selective rather 
than comprehensive sense. “Christianity” refers to that aspect of the Christian 
church or Christian society which shows a dynamic, critical, and prophetic 
power in keeping with the power of God-in-Christ. 
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to better his existence which can have no meaning to the secular 
mind. He knows that the human spirit is dependent upon its 
fleshly body, but he also knows that man’s need for the divine, 
whether consciously recognized or not, lies even deeper than 
physical hunger. Hence social reform, for the Christian, must 
always be viewed as related to and derived from sharing the 
good news of God’s existence, his power and his love. Concern 
for social reform is not just participation in a program of 
mutual advancement. It is the urge to share in God’s creativity. 
It is practical human love, but love deepened by the consciousness 
of a cosmic creator’s goodness outflowing to his creatures. 
Finally, in the judgment of this writer, clear-sighted Christian 
faith holds that, although Jesus was not himself a social or political 
reformer, his ethics are relevant to problems of public life as 
well as private relationships. To be sure, only confusion results 
from treating institutions, such as the business corporation or 
the nation state, as if they were human personalities endowed 
with sensitivity to truth. Granted this, the question remains 
whether men who serve as members of a corporation or a govern- 
ment can judge their public acts by Christian standards. The 
impersonal nature of political and economic institutions has led 
many Christians to conclude that economics and politics have 
their own laws. The individual who would succeed in these 
areas must follow their laws. To introduce the Christian 
ethic often seems quixotic and confusing. Over against this 
view, it is the contention of this paper that the Christian’s par- 
ticipation in political and economic institutions must be condi- 
tioned always by the goal of loving concern for individual human 
beings. Such loving concern can, indeed must, utilize the des- 
criptive wisdom of the social sciences and it must seek to replace 
injustice by justice. But neither wisdom derived from the analysis 
of society and man nor battles against injustice can be called 
Christian except as motivated by a Christ-like regard for men. 


In addition to these basic presuppositions for Christian efforts 
at social change, a certain balance in attitudes is of prime im- 
portance for Christian struggle in the social arena. Only if 
this balance is kept will the techniques of social change and the 
goals of social change be kept in proper perspective. This 
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balance in attitudes can best be described as a healthy tension be- 
tween two seemingly inconsistent views. First, the Christian 
must be existential in his thinking; that is, he must sense the 
crucial importance of each present moment for himself. All 
religious experience imparts this sense of urgency. God is a 
living God and the execution of his will cannot be casually 
postponed if a man really has known him. This urgency was 
expressed in Jesus’ thought in terms of an apocalyptic event, 
a cosmic catastrophe, a Judgment Day at hand. This may not be 
meaningful for modern Christians. If not, however, they must 
find new ways of expressing the stark compulsion in the 
recognition that “the Kingship of God is at hand.” Over against 
this urgency the Christian must remember that men are not 
the final arbiters of history. It is a crushing burden and a mis- 
understanding .of the universe for man to take the ills of the 
world on his shoulders. For the kingship of God means that 
no area of human life, no institution, no catastrophic event, is 
cut off from the continuing surge of divine, creative activity. 
The process of healing, of growth, of illumination, is ever at 
work. Men can merely assist it, not effect it. 

Along with this balance of attitude toward the general 
struggle for a better society, a similar balance must be maintained 
in the attitude of the Christian toward a specific social cause 
to which he may feel called. On the one hand, we know that 
it makes a decisive difference at a given moment in our lives 
whether we act one way or another: whether we vote for 
Dewey or Truman; whether we join a protest against segre- 
gation or do not. Our moral sense and our consciousness of 
responsibility to God make us sure that there is a vast difference 
between taking the alternative which seems closer to God’s will 
and taking the other alternative.? Over against this recognition 
of the decisive import of choice between alternative social 
acts or social commitments, as Christians we must recognize 
that our devotion to any social cause or ideal has to remain 
qualified. For two reasons our association with any crusade or 

2Just how certain we can be that such a step is the right step is a complicated 
question dealt with helpfully in a recent exchange in Christendom between 


John Bennett and Peter Bertocci. (Peter A. Bertocci, “A Sixth Conception of 
Christian Strategy,” Christendom, XIII (1948), 45-58.) 
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movement has a tentative element about it. First, our present 
insight into the truth is incomplete. Moreover, it is probably 
distorted by our involvement in the life of our nation, our race, 
our economic system. Secondly, we can never know in what way 
a cause we support today will be perverted tomorrow. The labor 
union, begun as a tool to achieve economic justice, may become 
the private instrument for the advantage of a few. A movement 
for racial justice may become bitterly partisan. A national govern- 
ment may become tyrannical. On first thought, this combination 
of decisive commitment and qualified loyalty may seem a prac- 
tical impossibility. Nevertheless, the commitment without the 
reservations becomes blind social crusading; and critical re- 
servations, if allowed to prevent commitment to one course or 
another, are, at best, evasion; at worst, moral cowardice. 


Having sketched these basic presuppositions and principles 
for the Christian in relation to social change, we turn to a 
brief survey of the crucial social problems of our time and 
of the resources we have to draw upon in attempting to meet 
them. There have been published in the last few years several 
able analyses of the sickness of our time, the predicament of 
modern man or the disorder of our society. No attempt will 
be made here to do more than suggest the ills with which the 
Christian must struggle if he is to work for the Kingdom of 
God on earth. 


Our predicament is, on the one hand, a state of anarchy, 
the existence of large concentrations of economic and political 
power, admitting no law but the rough-and-ready rules of expe- 
diency born of violent struggle. Our dilemma is also a state of 
growing personal unhealth evidenced in the lives of dissatisfied, 
disillusioned people. The anarchy is clearly seen in the struggles be- 
tween nations which result in exploitation of colonies, exclusive im- 
migration policies, and the seeming necessities of open wars 
which drive civilized people to unspeakable atrocities. The an- 
archy is evident, too, in the social irresponsibility of large cor- 
porations dominating whole industries. Their power is often 
used to fix prices or limit production in order to increase 
profit at the expense of the public. Moreover, such concentrations 
of economic power can easily exert a strong influence on the 
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policy of national and state government, swerving it toward 
benefit of the few at the expense of the many. Nor is this influ- 
ence limited to domestic policy. Foreign policies leading to war 
have been, at times, incited by economic interests standing to 
gain by warfare. Even large scale labor organization has led 
to irresponsible use of power to the detriment of both rank and 
file labor and the consumer. 

Anarchy in society is matched by anarchy and frustration in 
individual personalities. Tragic evidence is to be found in the 
increase in the incidence of serious mental illness. There has been 
a decline in stable personal relationships in local community 
and family. This decline and the growing complexity of our 
technological society seem to have liberated men, women, and 
children, and yet both have enslaved many to anxiety and lives 
seemingly empty of worth and faith. Healthy personality can 
grow best through realization of the worth of self in family life 
and local community life. Growing urbanization and exaltation 
of freedom for mothers and adolescents have cut more and more 
Americans free of enduring family relations. The decline in 
participation in church life, religious festivals, and the body of 
traditional religious belief is another kind of emancipation which 
has added to the loneliness and uncertainty in many lives. The 
development of technology has whetted men’s material desires 
and led to greater disappointment for those who cannot buy 
what they want. Finally, the industrial order has destroyed 
much small community life and introduced many robot jobs. 


To this picture we must add the seeming helplessness of the 
individual in the presence of large scale business organizations, 
large scale government, large scale communities, large scale 
wars. What can the individual do but float with the tide? Be- 
yond this, for disadvantaged minorities, there are recurring 
degradation and baffling barriers to economic advancement raised 
by irrational prejudice. We can see ample reason for grave per- 
sonal insecurity and unhealth. 

Having briefly surveyed some presuppositions and working 
principles for Christians attempting social change and having 
viewed the human dilemma of. our time, we turn to consider 
resources and techniques upon which the Christian must chiefly 
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rely. Chief among the resources is the original message of Jesus 
made contemporary and compelling by the experience of the present 
power of the living Christ.’ It is evident that the chief institution 
by which this message has been passed down from generation to 
generation is the Christian church. And in the church the power of 
the living Christ has frequently been realized. Nevertheless, it is 
obviously misleading to suggest that the whole Christian church 
is a source of power for social change. As a human institution 
it reflects the economic and social divisions of society. A sober 
evaluation of the recent history of Christianity in Europe declares 
that “the working people and the democratic forces in Europe 
came to believe that the Church was against them.” Moreover, 
the situation in the United States is described as alarming by the 
same analyst. “ ... most of the influential leadership of Pro- 
testantism is identified with the comfortable middle classes. .. . 
‘The leaders of the local Protestant churches .. . are likely to 
look with hesitation and fear upon the struggle of the masses 
for better conditions of life.’’* Another glaring example of 
the conformity of the Christian church in the United States 
to secular cleavages is seen in its general practice of racial 
segregation.’ In the light of these facts, it is truer to say that 
the Christian’s chief resource in his struggle for social justice 
is the living Christ rather than the church. 

In addition to this fundamental source of power for Chris- 
tians there are certain methods or avenues of action which, 
severally or in combination, have proved effective in bring- 
ing society closer to the good society or God’s society. Here, 
however, there is a great danger of oversimplification. It must 
be clearly recognized that the practising Christian does not 
consciously select one method and then another. Rather, he 
exemplifies a sureness of touch and a change of pace, an adjust- 
ment of means to situations which can never be analyzed. The 
power and effectiveness of it can be recognized and the secret 
can be learned, but primarily through devotion of heart to 


3For a helpful description of this experience, cf. Rudolf Otto, The Idea of the 
Holy (Oxford, 1946), ch. 20, “Divination in Christianity Today.” 

4John Bennett, “The Involvement of the Church,” Amsterdam Assembly Series, 
(New York, 1949), III, 95, 6, 8, 9. 

5Cf. Frank Loescher, Protestant Church and the Negro (New York, 1948). 
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fellows and to God rather than by rational calculation. Once 
this has been said, however, let us emphasize the indispensability 
of hard thinking to clarify our social goals and to take hold 
of the technical means without which we will stumble needlessly 
in trying to reach those goals. 

The first and greatest Christian technique of social change 
is the sharing of our faith with others. One tragic outcome of 
the past social quietism of Christianity and of the rise of the 
Social Gospel movement is that “social action” has come to 
exclude sharing the God-story, the Gospel. No Christian social 
actionist can afford to accept for himself a strategy of effecting 
social change which leaves this sharing out of the picture. 
Moreover, this sharing must be verbal as well as the non-verbal 
witness of a quality of human living. Basically, the message 
shared will be one concerning the grace of God and the power 
and necessity of love. It will be reassertion in ever new language 
and ever new efforts at really effective communication that 
the controlling power of the universe, of history, and of individual 
destinies, is most fully described as creating, demanding, heal- 
ing love. 


The second instrument for Christian social change is 
factual education as to the kind of world we live in and the kind 
of people we are. The Christian who would build the kind of 
society, community, and family in which God’s will can be 
realized must rely upon natural scientists and social scientists 
for technical knowledge. Mass unemployment cannot be solved 
without the economist. Movements to control irresponsible eco- 
nomic power or to develop greater social responsibility in labor 
leaders or management must depend on the knowledge of the 
industrial relations expert and the social psychologist. Christians 
are blindly short-circuiting their own effectiveness if they do 
not exploit these resources. 


As an example of the role of social sciences as instruments 
of Christianity, consider how indispensable child psychology 
is to Christian effort for social change. Christians need to know 
what natural and social factors are conducive to stable and pro- 
ductive personality. This does not mean that they are substituting 
secular psychology for the religious view of man and child. It 
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means that they can know more about how to work along with the 
creativity of God if they know more about the way human beings 
usually act, the kinds of adult-child relations which assist and 
those which prevent the growth of a child into an objective, secure 
and efficient man or woman. 


The third technique is closely related to the first and second— 
the development of sound motivation. One of the chief enemies 
of social change is always inertia. Why should I change the 
world? What can I do as one lonely individual? There are two 
different aspects in the development of sound Christian motiva- 
tion. First, a human being must have his eyes opened to the 
need for change. This must be more than exposure to rational 
facts. The middle class college student goes to summer work 
camp in a coal mining community and thereafter becomes an 
energetic instead of a mediocre student of economics. Why? He 
has seen tragic human need in terms of men and women he 
came to know personally. He is young and able. Here is a job to 
do. Or a new minister, teacher, lawyer, or physician enters a 
run-down community where people have become used to sub-par 
living and desire no change. He becomes driven by a desire to 
make the people see their own need. 


The second aspect of arousing sound motivation is to demon- 
strate to people that the need can be met, that within them- 
selves and nature they have resources of courage, mind, muscle, 
fertilizer or seed, by which the mediocrity or suffering which 
seemed necessary can be transcended. Herein lies the tremendous 
importance of sound personal living, of successful demonstra- 
tions of sound family living, sound community life, sound farm- 
ing, sound cooperatives. Incomplete as it may be to define Jesus’ 
greatness in terms of the example he set, the fact is that men 
are moved by his life and his ethic because he proved it can 
be done in terms of the quality of hving he described as accord- 
ing to God’s will. Men are continually in need of convincing 
evidence that the more abundant life can be lived. 

A final aspect of effort toward social change is the outright 
challenge of entrenched evil. This may be verbal, the public 
denunciation of falseness in personal or social living, the labeling 
of injustice in low or high places. It may also lead to active dis- 
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obedience against social mores, community laws or government 
edicts which embody this falsehood or injustice. Perhaps the 
best known examples of such challenge have been directed against 
statism (e.g., the early Christian refusal to worship the emperor 
and recent refusal to persecute minorities or engage in mili- 
tary service at government order) and against racial segrega- 
tion. In a world which emphasizes the use of gradual methods, 
the importance of government and winning the community, it is 
easy for us, and often convenient, to forget that evil does become 
entrenched, that it has its own powerful methods of propaganda, 
of motivation, and of social control. Often the witness to the 
truth must be to say “no” to the false though it means the 
courting of social disapproval, personal hardship, and seeming 
ineffectiveness in reaching the community mind. No attempt 
to find the meaning of the Cross in our world today can forget 
the words “I have come not to bring peace but a sword... .” 
and “He who would save his life must lose it.” 


In summary, the message of Jesus is relevant to social, 
economic, and political issues of our day. It is made contempor- 
ary through Christian experience of the living Christ. This 
message is first a message of the sovereignty of God, but under- 
standing of the sovereignty of God known in Christ necessarily 
drives men to labor for social betterment and the elimination 
of injustices of all kinds. In his struggle to effect social change, 
the Christian must recognize the importance of sharing his re- 
ligious faith and of using all available factual data to make his 
efforts as productive as possible. He must be concerned to com- 
municate effectively and to rouse latent motive power in his 
fellows; yet he must be willing to court hostility and ostracism, 
if necessary, to challenge a generally accepted falsehood or in- 
justice. 
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Book Reviews 


The English New Testament From Tyn- 
dale to the Revised Standard Version. 
By Luther A. Weigle, Nashville: Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 158 
pages. $2.00. 


Rather than another scholar’s history 
of the translation and revision of the 
English Bible, this is a discriminating 
discussion of that history as it throws 
light on the problem of Bible translation 
and particularly upon the recent work 
of the American Committee of which 
Dean Weigle is the chairman. Out of 
the fascinating historical story emerge 
the norms and principles which have 
guided the men who have given us our 
American Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament. The book, based on 
the 1948 Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt, is 
addressed to the intelligent layman and 
to ministers who must decide the issue 
in which the discussion heads up: the 
use of the new version in public worship. 
In a real sense the book is a plea for 
the fair reception of the new version. 
The book successfully marshals and in- 
terprets the facts and historical develop- 
ments which justify the new version and 
constitute its claim for acceptance, and 
in a way which makes vividly interesting 
reading. There is plenty of concrete il- 
lustration in the extensive examples of 
comparative readings. When discussing 
the superior claim of the new revision 
to accuracy and intelligibility in Chapter 
V, he covers the ground thoroughly, 
grouping his examples in five categories 
ranging from changes due to simple 
errors in the King James version to the 
major problem of archaic words and 
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archaic style. When one has done with 
that chapter there should be no room 
for debate. 


The chief obstacle to the reception of 
the new work is the esteem in which 
the style of the King James Version is 
held. Dr. Weigle shares in admiration 
for its excellence. He points out, how- 
ever, that much opinion with regard to 
the reasons for the excellence is in er- 
ror. Nowhere does its merit lie in its 
archaic words or form. Many of the 
arguments offered in praise of the King 
James Version would have been laughed 
at by the makers of that version. Its 
real power lies in the simplicity, direct- 
ness, and vigor of its diction. It was 
largely indebted for this as for the great- 
er part of the structure of its style to 
the great work of William Tyndale’s 
translation. Another ground of its ex- 
cellence was that it came at the end of 
a continued series of revisions and reaped 
the benefit of them all. But there is 
nothing here which can not be achieved 
in principle by a similar group of men 
working under the still more favorable 
circumstances of the present committee, 
who in addition have at their command 
the vastly increased resources for get- 
ting at the correct Greek text denied to 
the revisors of King James’s day. 

Matters of style, however, are in- 
strumental to the message of the Bible 
which makes it God’s Word to men, and 
in the end the crucial test of the Re- 
vised Standard Version will be worship. 


“If men, women and children are led 
to God and if they find its phrases 
naturally on their lips and in their hearts 
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when they pray, it will endure.” Hence 
he appeals to ministers especially to give 
the new version a fair and continued 
trial in public worship. There should not 
be a dual policy of one version for wor- 
ship and another for study. “It would 
separate pulpit and pew, worship and 
life, church and education yet farther, 
when they are already too far apart.” 
Readers of this journal should be sympa- 
thetic to that plea. 


Lyman V. Capy 


Fisk University. 


Jesus, Son of Man. By George S. Dun- 
can. New York: The MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1949. xvi+290 pages. $3.50. 


The modest sub-title of this book, 
“Studies Contributing to a Modern Por- 


trait”, is far from doing justice to its 


dynamic character. 


Dr. Duncan, principal of St. Mary’s 
College and Regius Professor of Biblical 
Criticism in the University of St. An- 
drews, has done something in this book 
which the scholar is too often ill-equip- 
ped to attempt: using the full resources 
of his learning, but deliberately address- 
ing himself to the concerned layman, he 
offers him the privilege of following 
in a considerable measure the critical 
processes by which his conclusions are 
reached. More significant still, he allows 
the reader to see how even the scholar 
is determined in his search largely by 
the assumptions he starts from. Thus for 
Dr. Duncan it is fundamental that no 
one is qualified to see Jesus clearly (and 
therefore to speak of him, we may add) 
who does not “bow to His authority”; 
and far from apologizing for religious 
bias, he would see in the church’s por- 


trait of Jesus “the one portrait which 
can seriously claim to do justice to the 
facts of history” (ix). 


It is evident that Dr. Duncan himself 
writes as one who interprets through per- 
sonal experience. To this fact may be 
ascribed the challenging vitality of his 
book. Let it not be thought that there- 
fore it holds less profit for the theolog- 
ian. Shall not the specialist also welcome 
spiritual challenge, even when it comes 
to him in non-technical language? Ac- 
tually there is in this conservative pres- 
entation a misleading simplicity: its 
solid underpinning of scholarly research 
is not to be discounted because of its 
unobtrusiveness. 


Dr. Duncan’s major emphasis is on 
what he sees as central elements in the 
ministry of Jesus in the New Testament 
records as a whole, rather than on a 
minute examination of the differences be- 
tween the various presentations. Jesus, 
by allowing God full use of himself, 
became the fulfilment of God’s purposes 
for mankind and the representative of 
that perfected humanity in which God’s 
image is restored; this leads us to an 
understanding of the great concept of 
the Son of God (the one spiritually re- 
lated to God) and the Son of Man (“the 
ideal human response to the regal 
claims of God”, in Professor Manson’s 
words, quoted by Dr. Duncan). 


The chapters in which these two con- 
cepts are compared and contrasted with 
that of Messiah, and those in which the 
Lordship and Kingship of Jesus are dis- 
cussed, offer particular interest as ex- 
amples of how Dr. Duncan proceeds 
from critical study (and at times an 
engagingly honest facing of textual dif- 
ficulties, as on pp. 214-5, his examination 
of Mark 4: 10-12) to the illumination 
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that comes through spiritual insight. 
Again and again Dr. Duncan turns for 
guidance to his apprehension of Jesus’ 
own spiritual consciousness. It is in 
relation to “what is most central in the 
self-consciousness of Jesus . . . the pro- 
found conviction which He had of be- 
ing entrusted by God with unique spirit- 
ual authority” (180), that we can best 
understand the conflicting representations 
of the Gospels. Jesus’ fundamental con- 
cern was with living experience, not 
interpretation of experience in the cate- 
gories of his day; his primary mission 
was to bring men to God, not teach them 
ideas about God. That Messiahship was 
claimed for Jesus by his disciples is 
agreed to be a natural development. 
That he claimed this title for himself 
is no longer so obvious as it seemed 
in the heyday of “futurist eschatology,” 
when, under Schweitzer’s influence, the 
word “eschatology” had come to have 
an unnecessarily restricted meaning. Be- 
hind the question: Did Jesus claim to 
be the Messiah? is rightly seen the 
question of “the character of his author- 
ity, the basis on which it rested, and 
his methods of exercising it” (121). 
Dr. Duncan’s argument is that, clearer 
than the textual evidence in the Gospels 
as to Jesus’ Messianic claims (of which 
there is singularly little”, is the evidence 
of the whole of his life and mission. 
“To Jesus the work which he was sent to 
do was of infinitely greater significance 
than the name which belonged to Him 
as the doer of it” (131). For his dis- 
ciples as for himself the test was char- 
acter and action, not profession and in- 
terpretation. 


In this positive point of view is an 
answer to the pessimistic humanism of 
today, “another kind of humanism... 
which believes intensely in man because 
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God believes in him and works out 
his divine purposes through him... (a 
humanism which) finds its supreme rep- 
resentative in Jesus Christ” (273). 


In his consideration of Jesus and the 
Church, Dr. Duncan traces the roots of 
the ecclesia through that Fellowship with 
his disciples which Jesus sought to 
establish, to the Old Testament concept 
of a people of God. Though “Jesus spent 
his days touching the lives of individual 
men and women” (235), his vision went 
beyond the “realized eschatology” of 
God’s Rule in the individual to the 
ever-coming Kingdom. The Jewish dream 
of a group through which this King- 
dom would spread was surely part of 
his Gospel. In a few restrained but 
pertinent remarks, the author reminds 
the church of what the Fellowship of 
disciples (not pupils) was meant to be 
by Jesus: a community of sons of God 
ready to “touch human life at every 
point” (237) as Jesus himself did. 


It is fortunate that the unavoidable 
lapse of years since the delivery of the 
Croall Lectures in Edinburgh in 1937 
of which this book is an expansion did 
not deter anyone from its publication. 
In 1949 we are as much in need of its 
heartening and challenging evidence as 
ever. 

Dora WILLSON 
Pendle Hill 


The Meaning of Christ for Paul. By 
Elias Andrews. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949. 226 pages. 
$3.00. 


Dr. Elias Andrews of Pine Hill Divin- 
ity Hall, Halifax, has given us a read- 
able and inspiring as well as scholarly 
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account of Paul’s view of Jesus. 


The perennial question here is Paul’s 
faithfulness to or distortion of the prim- 
itive tradition about Jesus and Jesus’ own 
conception of his person and work. The 
author gives strong support to the view 
that the mind of Christ and of the early 
Christian community are to be found 
in Paul, without denying that Paul 
enriched the tradition out of his own 
personal experience and thought. As 
good a statement as any of Dr. An- 
drews’ conclusions may be quoted from 
the concluding chapter, which bears the 
heading “The Interpreter”: “Paul is in 
essential continuity with the christological 
thought which preceded him. He did not 
originate the conception of Christ set 
forth in his epistles. And yet he brought 
to his thought his own distinctive person- 
ality which had been transformed, en- 
riched, and greatly inspired under the 
impact of his Christian experience. Hence 
his thinking about Christ could never 
be merely ‘an echo.’ It had all the fresh- 
ness and originality that belonged to his 
own individual experience of Christ, 
characteristics which he never failed to 
defend when there was any question of 
the genuineness of his apostleship” 
(242). 

The book is divided into three main 
sections, with the following headings: 
I. The Relation of Christ to Mankind; 
II. The Relation of Christ to God; and 
III. The Origins of Pauline Christology. 
It is in the third area, that of origins, 
that chief criticism will perhaps be 
raised of Dr. Andrews position. He 
negates pagan influences upon Paul’s 
Christology. “Paul was not indebted to 
them (the mysteries) in any degree 
whatsoever” (184). Paul was one 
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“whose spirit shrank from syncretistic 
religion” (183). While the arguments of 
Knox in this area are considered, the 
names of Willoughby, Goodenough, and 
Riddle do not appear in the bibliography 
nor, as far as the reviewer has observed, 
in the footnotes. Dr. Andrews has a 
right to affirm here the conservative 
position at this point—with which the 
reviewer would’ in the main agree— 
yet it would appear that he should have 
given recognition at least to the signifi- 
cant research done in the field of social 
environment. Perhaps here a _ British 
rather than an American slant on the 
subject, and in use of secondary sources, 
may be observed. 


On the whole, this book is heartily to 
be commended. It is a scholarly book, 
as has already been noted. Indeed, it 
is more heavily documented than would 
seem to be necessary. More than two 
hundred reference books are listed in 
the bibliography and page after page 
of the book carry from one or two to 
six or eight separate footnotes. Never- 
theless, the book is written with amaz- 
ing simplicity, when one considers the 
difficulty of Christology for most read- 
ers. It is a book which can be read 
with profit by the interested layman. The 
writer is moved by the religious signifi- 
cance of his subject and the reader will 
be also. 


Cart E. Purinton 
Boston University 


Teach Us To Pray. By Charles Francis 
Whiston. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 
1949. 243 pages. $2.50. 


Dr. Charles Whiston’s book is chal- 
lenging even because of its title, “Teach 
Us To Pray.” Most people, of course, 
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feel that they know how to pray, and 
would read such a volume only to see 
if it supports their preconceived idea of 
the meaning and value of prayer. 


In reading this volume, one soon dis- 
covers that the author has befittingly 
tapped some new and fresh resources in 
the areas of the life of prayer, and in 
addition to setting forth the message 
of the book for those who follow tra- 
ditional prayer standards, he emphasizes 
the great expanses of prayer which lie 
far beyond the confines of petition. The 
false assumption that ministers and theo- 
logical students know how to pray has 
caused that group to experience a cer- 
tain loneliness which cannot be overcome 
through scholarship and research. The 
author sees the solution to this heart 
hunger in a life of prayer that will give 
a deep and abiding spiritual foundation. 

The central theme of the book keeps 
ever before the reader the necessity of 
prayer as theistic in content. That is, 
God must be the central agency in pray- 
ing. At the very foundation of a life 
of prayer, therefore, must be a conscious- 
ness of the fact that the very heart of 
the Christian doctrine is that God loves 
man. 


The message of the book is presented 
in six interrelated parts, each showing 
the progressive aspects of the life of 
prayer and the means by which the con- 
scientious seeker after God can partake 
of his holiness. It shows not only 
what mankind has lost in not develop- 
ing a deep-seated life of prayer, but 
it also shows what we may gain in daily 
living if we possess prayer-conditioned 
lives. 

It is refreshing and enlightening to 
reflect upon the author’s treatment of 
such topics as the doctrines of immortal- 


ity, the free agency of man, and preveni- 
ence against the background of a life of 
prayer. To the man who is weary of a 
superficial Christianity and is anxious 
for a more deep-seated fellowship with 
God through the ministry of prayer, the 
author presents Jesus, who is the Lord 
of Prayer. 


Prayers of petition usually present the 
petitioner as trying to get God to grant 
some special favor. In fact, some of 
these prayers seek to make God a cos- 
mic bell boy, ready to respond to the 
needs of him who calls. The author is 
championing a higher mission for Chris- 
tian prayer. He sees in prayers of adora- 
tion, intercession, and thanksgiving the 
soul’s greatest attempt to show apprecia- 
tion for communion and fellowship with 
God and to give to God his rightful 
place in the soul’s affection and esteem. 
“Our Father, hallowed be Thy name.” 


As one comes to the final chapter of 
this volume, he is made to feel that 
he has been on the mission of a retreat 
with a great soul. The reader is com- 
pelled to feel that the whole message 
of the book comes out of the soul of 
one who has followed a life of prayer 
across many, many years. The author 
contends, and rightfully so, that the time 
has come to teach the effective power of 
the life of Christian prayer on social 
issues. To prevent social chaos, men 
must come to the place, through a life 
of Christian prayer, where they will pos- 
sess a contributive attitude towards life, 
instead of the possessive. On this, the 
author feels, hangs the future of civili- 
zation. 


Ernest C. Smita 
School of Religion 
Howard University 
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Women at Prayer. Edited by Hazel T. 
Wilson with Introductory statements 
by Muriel Lester and Frank Laubach. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1948. 96 
pages. $1.25. 


Hazel T. Wilson’s Women at Prayer 
represents a selective and carefully-chosen 
compilation of prayers and prayer poems. 
These prayer meditations reflect both 
the rich and effectual prayer experiences 
of the compiler, of the well known 
saints, and of contemporary churchmen. 


Muriel Lester and Frank Laubach pro- 
vide, in their introductory statements, a 
much needed orientation necessary to an 
intelligent use of prayer as an instru- 
ment for the unleashing of hitherto un- 
known sources of creative energy. 

Both the prayers of saints, modern 
teachers of religion, and contemporary 
churchmen are included in this prayer 
manual. Mrs. Wilson has ingeniously 
arranged these poems and prayer medita- 
tions so that they may be used as spirit- 
ual aids to one’s daily devotions. 


Without question, Mrs. Wilson is con- 
vinced of the efficacy of prayer as the 
one sure antidote for the prevention 
and the recurrence of wars. Without 
too much difficulty, she envisions a great 
crusade of ten million mothers banded 
together in the ineffable fellowship of 
fervent prayer for the peace of the 
world. 


Women at Prayer consists of sixty- 
two well-chosen Prayer Meditations and 
thirty-one pertinent Daily Scriptural Af- 
firmations, together with a selection of 
prayer poems which approximate the 
very best in devotional literature. 

This writer, along with a few con- 
temporary churchmen whose works are 
included in this compendium, does not 
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altogether agree with what seems to be 
the central thesis of Women at Prayer, 
that “the stern discipline of the regular- 
ity of prayer,” engaged in at a particu- 
lar place, at a particular time, by ten mil- 
lion women will usher in, overnight, 
the millenium. On the contrary, he agrees 
with the timely, pragmatic sentiment of 
A. D. Buchet’s prayer poem, which 
Mrs. Wilson includes on page 92 of her 
book. 


“You can be—Yes—You an answer 
to prayer. 

There is work to be done; 

A field to be won; 

And many are praying, 

Hands lifted, hands saying; 

‘O Lord, yet how long 

Until Right conquers wrong?’ 

You can answer that prayer— 

You—answer that prayer.” 


This work will be well received by 
teachers of religion, ministers, and lay- 
men as a much-needed aid to the en- 
hancement and enrichment of their de- 
votional life. 


W. O. Grit 
Jarvis Christian College 


Prayer and the 


Common Life. By 
Georgia Harkness. New York: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 224 pages. 
$2.50. 


Professor Harkness has written a book 
for which many people will be grate- 
ful. The book follows a simple outline 
and is eminently readable. It falls into 
three main sections, these dealing re- 
spectively with the “Foundations” of 
prayer, the “Methods” of prayer, and 
the “Fruits” of prayer. Nothing could 
be more logical than that. 
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In fact, the detailed exposition of the 
first section goes considerably beyond 
anything that could properly be included 
under “Foundations.” The exposition be- 
gins encouragingly with a treatment of 
“The Christian Understanding of Man” 
and of “The Christian Idea of God.” 
These belong in the true “Foundations” 
of prayer. But from that point on, the 
exposition deals with such topics as 
adoration, thanksgiving, confession, peti- 
tion, intercession, and assurance. Assur- 
ance would seem to be one of the 
“Fruits” of prayer, and the other topics 
mentioned would seem to be rather 
“Forms” of prayer than “Foundations.” 
On the other hand, it was entirely 
proper to consider these topics in a 
book dealing with prayer. The question 
is simply that of the propriety of the 
characterization. 


No such question need be raised 
concerning the remainder of the book. 
The second section is precisely what 
it purports to be and it is full of 
sane and practical suggestions. Pro- 
fessor Harkness has succeeded in avoid- 
ing the “jargon” that too often seems 
to be necessary for describing prayer 
“techniques.” The short exposition of 
Paul’s exhortation, “Pray without ceas- 
ing,” is admirable. 


The section on the “Fruits” of prayer 
impresses the present reviewer as the 
most successful part of the book. Here 
we find set forth the bearing of prayer 
on various aspects of personal life and 
experience, in particular fear, loneliness, 
grief, sin, and guilt. These are the great 
enemies of “peace of mind,” and until 
they are properly dealt with peace of 
mind is impossible. How can prayer 
help? becomes therefore an urgent ques- 
tion, and Professor Harkness answers it 
with clarity and competence. There is an 


added chapter on the relation of prayer 
to universal peace. What is said about 
it will convince even the humblest 
person that through prayer he may have 
a part in the tranformation of the 
world. Prayer, like truth, is mighty 
and will prevail. 


The book shared the Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury “Award” for 1948. This has 
naturally served to publicize it, but the 
book would have made a place for it- 
self apart from this recognition. The 
many who are led to exclaim, “Teach us 
to pray,” will find here the counsel 
they so deeply desire. 

Epwin Lewis 
Drew Theological Seminary 


Does God Exist? By A. E. Taylor 
New York: The Macmillan company, 
1947. vii + 172 pages. $2.00 


Any book by A. E. Taylor is an 
important book, but a special importance 
attaches to one published after his death 
and devoted to the greatest question to 
which the human mind can address it- 
self. Few men have been better equipped 
than was Professor Taylor to handle 
the central question of all fully de- 
veloped religion. His careful studies in 
Platonic and Christian thought were 
matched by a deep Christian piety and 
a conviction that genuine revelations 
had occurred. He hed written earlier in 
support of theism, particularly in his 
Gifford Lectures and in his remarkable 
chapter printed in Essays Catholic and 
Critical, but it was not until the dark 
days just preceding the beginning of 
the second world war that he devoted 
himself to the production of a_ full 
length book restricted to the presen- 
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tation of the valid arguments for the 
reality of God. 


The chief evidences adduced are the 
teleological and the moral, both of 
which are presented in fresh ways. The 
present strength of the argument from 
purpose is much greater than that which 
it appeared to have in the eighteenth 
century and is shown to be unharmed 
by the supposed refutation at the hands 
of Darwinian theory. 


In some ways the book is a bit dis- 
appointing and reveals that it was the 
work of an old man who, though very 
wise, was already past his strongest 
days. For instance, he makes the same 
quotation from Whitehead twice and 
with no consequent gain in emphasis. 
Much more important is his failure to 
make use of the argument from re- 
ligious experience. Some readers will 
remember the vivid way in which Pro- 
fessor Taylor, in his brilliant earlier 
work on the same subject, made a 
cumulative approach in three steps. 
The first was “From Nature to God,” 
the second “From Man to God” (moral 
evidence) and the third “From God to 
God” (evidence of religious experience). 
But in this present book the 
venerable philosopher barely men- 
tioned this culminating evidence and 
excused himself lamely from employing 
it on the ground that it was not con- 
vincing to those without the experience. 
It will be remembered that the great 
Romanes, who made no claim to direct 
experience of God, specifically held that 
the evidence was so great that it could 
not reasonably be neglected. Blind men 
have never seen the stars, but, if they 
are reasonable, they do not doubt the 
objective existence of these bodies on 
the basis of the experience of other- 
wise trustworthy men who do claim to 
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see. This failure to present the one 
argument which is most appealing to 
our modern scientific mood is really 
a serious defect in an otherwise noble 
book. But it must take its place on 
our shelves in all libraries devoted to 
the serious consideration of the central 
question. 


Exton TRUEBLOOD 
Earlham College 


Morals and the New Theology. By H. 
D. Lewis. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1948. 159 pages. $2.00. 


H. D. Lewis views the present period 
in history as irreligious and describes 
the ordinary man as being contemptuous 
of religion. He traces the fault for this 
state of affairs to the door of the inter- 
preters of religion whose teachings 
about it make it impossible for men to 
embrace religion today with their whole 
personality. The author affirms that the 
aim of his book “is merely to give some 
examples of the main ways in which the 
dominant trend in Protestant theology 
today is altogether at variance with 
elementary ethical principles which we 
take for granted from day to day, and 
which the moral philosopher seeks to 
describe and correlate.” 


The rift between the work of the 
theologian and the moral philosopher 
is suggested by the terms used by them. 
Recent books treating of ethics use such 
terms as “wrongdoing,” “moral evil,” 
“vice,” and “malevolence,” while the 
section on ethics in the theological books 
employ the term “sin.” The effects of the 
rift are profoundly serious, primarily be- 
cause theology and morals deal, to a 
large extent, with the same major ques- 
tions. The author insists, however, upon 
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the objectivity of ethics, on the basis 
of which he establishes his contention 
that rational beings can understand the 
meaning and content of ethical principles 
whether they believe in God or not. 
Thus they can act and do act as morally 
responsible persons. Failure to recognize 
the autonomy of ethics, in terms of its 
unique and ultimate truths, leads some 
influential theologians today into what 
is virtually an a-moralism, a rejection 
of any distinctively moral philosophy. 
Here Emil Brunner is cited as an ex- 
ample. 


Lewis strikes out against the inconsis- 
tent notion in the New Theology of in- 
evitable and universal sin. He discovers 
a suitable target in the writings of the 
late Professor O. C. Quick. While ad- 
mitting that deliberate wrongdoing im- 
pairs our ethical judgment and that 
ethical judgment often misses the mark 
because inadequate attention is given to 
the problem at hand, the author argues 
that account must be taken of much 
ethical blindness which cannot be traced 
to wrong choices in the past. Can errors 
based on defective moral judgment be 
necessarily connected with our moral 
failures and thus be attributed wholly 
to wrong choices in the past on my part 
or on the part of another? Our author 
answers in the negative and defines the 
problem as follows: “The real issue 
is whether ‘material sin’ is a proper 
designation of acts which the agent did 
not know to be wrong and which he 
could not help committing.” He insists 
on the need to distinguish between the 
properly moral values and non-moral 
values. Reinhold Niebuhr does not es- 
cape rigorous consideration from our 
author for his effort to blend into one 
theory of sin both the idea of a diseased 
human nature (the sinfulness of “man”) 


and the view of sin as a deliberate act 
of man’s free choice. This leads in the 
thought of Niebuhr, according to Lewis, 
to a use of the term “guilt” in a way 
that does violence to the variety of 
moral values which it is the aim of 
the moral philosopher to set forth, and 
that is also a denial of the assumptions 
of the ethical life. In matters touching 
the moral life, Lewis rejects the view 
of “collective” responsibility and con- 
tends that responsibility is essentially 
individual. In the emphasis which the 
New Theology places upon “collective” 
guilt, the author discerns a revival of 
primitive moral attitudes from the past 
and a definitely reactionary movement. 


Lewis deplores the concentration of the 
New Theology upon the negative and 
destructive tendencies in the world to- 
day and its readiness to accept these 
as the measure of the moral stature of 
man, thus presenting as a climax a spec- 
ies of pessimism. In view of the highly 
complicated character of society today 
and the tremendously perplexing problems 
which confront the world, the individual’s 
behavior requires a different kind of 
evaluation from that provided by the 
New Theology. 


Summarily speaking, two emphases 
represent Lewis’ main concerns in the 
book. In the first place, he contends that 
our ultimate ethical principles are auto- 
nomous. Secondly, he insists that theol- 
ogy must give an interpretation of sin 
and moral evil “which can be reconciled 
with the demands of moral conscious- 
ness.” In connection with the latter point, 
he believes that Professor Tennant has 
pointed the way along which Liberal 
Theology should direct its efforts if 
it would quicken the religious life of 
our times. 
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The air is full of talk about economic 
and political determinism these days. It 
is indeed enlightening and refreshing, 
from this reviewer’s point of view, to 
have presented, in a small book, an 
analysis of and protest against the moral 
determinism characteristic of the New 
Theology. 

Metvin H. Watson 
Department of Religion 
Morehouse College 


The Creator and the Adversary. By 
Edwin Lewis. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1948. 269 pages. $3.00. 


This book is “an evangelical in- 
terpretation of the Christian faith in 
terms of conflict.” So impressed is the 
writer by the stark reality of the strug- 
gle between good and evil in the biblical 
revelation and in human experience that 
he rejects traditional absolutistic theism 
in favor of an unabashedly dualistic 
view. Like Edgar S. Brightman, he 
finds it incredible that a good God 
could will many of the tragic aspects 
of life. Unlike Brightman, he concludes 
that the power which conditions the per- 
fectly good will of God is not a “Given” 
within the divine nature, but an ultimate, 
uncreated Adversary standing eternally 
over against God in absolute otherness. 


Strictly speaking, existence for Lewis 
consists of three primal existents: the 
Creator, the Adversary, and the residue. 
Opposed to the creative divine is the 
discreative demonic; that which makes 
their conflict possible is the uncreative 
residual constant, “the permanent pos- 
sibility of empiric actualities.” Creation 
inevitably involves strife with discreativ- 
ity. The Creator must reckon not only 
with human freedom, but with “a dark, 
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insensate, irrational power, the enemy 
of the good.” The cross is therefore 
inherent in the creative process; it is 
also, however, the demonstration and 
promise of divine victory through tribu- 
lation. 


Though more than a principle, the 
demonic is not truly personal, since it 
lacks rational and moral qualities. The 
best way to conceive it is to imagine 
a completely bad man, degenerate, dis- 
organized, decentralized—“discreative cor- 
ruptibility become absolute.” 


Such a view inevitably raises questions. 
If the universe is really a battie-ground 
between two hostile powers, how may 
one account for its manifest unity? 
Again, if good and evil are both ulti- 
mate, why regard the former as any 
more authoritative or normative than the 
latter? Why not simply accept both as 
natural and valid? Why ought I to 
choose the good? Further, ts the con- 
cept of the demonic “as indispensable 
as the concept of the divine’? Good 
seems to have a positive, ultimate qual- 
ity which its opposite does not have. 
Value stands in its own right, not de- 
pending on disvalue for its meaning, 
whereas evil is negative, meaningless 
apart from its contrast with good. 


The author is to be applauded for 
his incisive critique of monistic theism 
and for the creative originality of his 
own thought. Unwilling to treat patent 
evils as the will of a completely sov- 
ereign God, he offers his interpretation 
quite undogmatically as “a speculative 
venture.” With it he can face the awful 
reality of cancerous tissue, pain-racked 
bodies, demented minds, and famine- 
stricken peoples, yet say convincingly 


that these are not what God wants, but 


that all of his resources are pitted against 


a 
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them. Clearly such a view is freed from 
the evasiveness of much theistic thought, 
which is frequently content to interpret 
such actualities as punishment, discipline, 
or goods in disguise. Though Dr. Lewis 
would probably be the last to claim that 
his conception offers a conclusive answer, 
his work is rich in both stimulus and in- 
sight for a vigorous re-thinking of the 
most baffling problem of _ religious 
thought. The book is distinguished 
throughout by a wealth of apt literary 
illustration. 
S. SCHILLING 

Westminster Theological Seminary 


William Law. By Henri Talon. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 
vii-106 pages. $2.00. 


Christianity, in William Law’s eigh- 
teenth-century England, “ ‘appeared to 
be made for nothing else but to be 
proved.’ It belonged to William Law 
to affirm, with pithy eloquence, that it 
had to be lived.” So M. Talon intro- 
duces a man in whom, throughout his 
long life, the knowledge of how to do 
this living, and the knowledge of how 
to describe the process to others, grew 
side by side evenly and harmoniously 
to the end. 


Law began, like a true child of his 
time, as a controversialist writer, noted 
for devastating logic and a wit that was, 
even in that witty century, considered 
notable. But it was not long before he 
embarked upon something far more diffi- 
cult: the use of what M. Talon calls 
“the art of persuasion’—the writing of 
such books as Christian Perfection and 
the Serious Call, which were to “de- 
molish that fabric of man’s complacency, 
to rouse in the minds of some, like 
Samuel Johnson, their first serious 
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thoughts on religion, and to awaken in 
the hearts of others, like the Wesleys, 
a deeper sense of vocation.” But this 
was not the end of William Law’s “pro- 
cess” (to use one of his own favorite 
words). Midway through it, touched off 
like a rocket by reading the words of 
Jacob Boehme, he “shot up above his 
own logical life,” and lived and wrote 
(the two words are hard to keep separate 
in thinking of Law) such mystical 
books as Christian Regeneration, The 
Spirit of Prayer and The Spirit of 
Love—three neglected and almost-for- 
gotten books that are real flowers of 
English mysticism. 


The self-imposed limitations of M. 
Talon’s study in William Law’s literary 
craftsmanship, together with a _ sus- 
tained refusal to separate the matter 
from the manner in considering this 
craftsmanship, make for depth in the 
book’s brevity. Law “craves for harmony 
and single-mindedness so much that the 
balance and symmetry of many of his 
sentences seem to be the spontaneous 
expression of his longing rather than 
a rhetorical device,” M. Talon says of 
the “persuasive” works; and again, of 
the later writings: “The weather in 
the heart of a mystic brings about a 
blossoming of his style.” And in des- 
cribing the end-state of Law’s changing 
and bewilderingly contradictory attitude 
toward reason, he says, “his reason 
moves in the very realm of his mystical 
beliefs”—a brilliantly compact descrip- 
tion of what some admirers consider 
the central quality of Law’s thought 
and writing. 


This book should bring new readers 
and old alike to Law with a fresh sense 
of his richness of thought and style. 

Mary Morrison 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
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A Call to What is Vital. By Rufus M. 
Jones. New York: The Macmillan 
Company 1949. 143 pages. $2.00. 


Rufus Jones will be long remembered 
by all who knew him. Some will think 
of him as inspiring teacher; other as 
the beloved leader of American Quakers 
and a founder of the American Friends 
Service Committee. Still others will 
remember him for his almost fifty books 
written in the course of his active, 
creative liftetime. Some of these books 
were works of solid research and schol- 
arship; others were treatments of the 
religious life. This, his last book, is 
his valedictory. In it he sums up in 
simple but profound chapters the prin- 
cipal beliefs which have served as his 
own inspiration. 

This volume is written primarily for 
educated people, familiar with scientific 
attitudes, who have not yet adjusted 
their religious thinking to their scientific 
thinking. In its nine brief chapters one 
finds treatment of science, the Bible, 
miracles, prayer, the nature of man, the 
nature and work of Jesus, dynamic re- 
ligion. 


Science and its findings cannot be dis- 
missed. They are established truths. Yet 
these truths do not disprove nor make 
unnecessary religion and its basic teach- 
ings, which are of a different order. 
The origin. and center of religion is 
in mysticism, the awareness of God in 
man. The author calls this, in his well- 
known phrase, the awareness of “the 
Beyond that is Within.” Multitudes of 
ordinary, everyday people have had and 
do have such experiences. God is not 
the great “He was” but the great “I 
am.” He is alive, and is known in human 
experience. 
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Jesus was completely human. He was 
also divine. There is no sharp dualism 
of God and universe, no absolute separa- 
tion between God and man except as 
human sin makes man appear separate. 
Jesus revealed both the nature of God 
and the potentialities of man. In the 
crucifixion he revealed love at its ulti- 
mate. The Resurrection is a fact al- 
though its nature is shrouded in mys- 
tery. Jesus’ spirit has continued to in- 
spire both individuals and his church 
during these two millenia. 


Religion must not be confused with 
social action, on the one hand, nor with 
a completely self-regarding subjectivism 
on the other. It finds its power and its 
roots in the mystical. But it becomes 
a dynamic, expressing itself in works of 
love and service. Early Quakers and 
the work of the Friends Service Com- 
mittee are cited as examples of dynamic 
religion. 

This book can be highly commended 
to any person of average education who 
faces the problem of understanding the 
place of religion in the modern world. 
It is written in simple form yet one 
recognizes that behind every chapter 
stands a lifetime of study, thought, and 
living. Of particular importance for 
those who are perplexed by the newer 
theologies which emphasize the “other- 
ness” of God, the sinfulness and help- 
fulness of man, this book will be a 
bringer of good news. The fact that it 
has already gone into a second printing 
indicates how strongly felt the need is 
for just such a book on religion. 


J. Catvin KEENE 
School of Religion 
Howard University 
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Protestant Churches and Industrial 
America. By Henry F. May. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 
x+297 pages. $3.50. 


Not the statesman, not the military 
leader, not the artist, but the business- 
man has been the key figure in the 
development of American civilization. 
Grant this, as American historians are 
coming increasingly to do, and the im- 
portance of Henry May’s study of re- 
ligious attitudes towards the _problems 
incident to the rise of big business in 
the nineteenth century becomes apparent. 
Two broad conclusions emerge, but- 
tressed with inexpugnable evidence from 
the church press and the writings of 
religious leaders: (1) the predominant 
tenor of social thinking in the churches 
throughout most, if not all, of his period 
(he leaves the story at 1899) was con- 
‘servative; (2) even when the church 
seemed most deeply compromised with 
the world, however, the Christian Gos- 
pel did not lose its power to inspire 
‘criticism of the status quo. 


We have had able studies of the Soc- 
ial Gospel by Howard Hopkins and 
James Dombrowski, but hitherto this 
movement has not been set in the full 
historical content of nineteenth-century 
religious thinking on social and economic 
questions. Henry May makes it clear 
that that context was one of general 
acceptance of laissez faire economics and 
a general mood of social complacency. 
The conservative pattern, fixed during 
the churches’ battle with radicalism in 
the age of Jackson, suffered little change 
over the half-century which followed. 
In the face of the American Gospel of 
Wealth, the New-Testament teaching on 
the value of simplicity and poverty lost 


all relevance. Appreciably widening the 
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eye of the needle, The Congregationalist 
declared that “God has need of rich 
Christians, and he makes them” (quoted 
on p. 52). Charity was, of course, a 
good thing, but the Christian merchant 
would be careful not to carry it too 
far: Horace Bushnell suggested that he 
set aside “remnants, faded and smirched, 
and smoked, and shelf-worn goods, and 
styles of goods gone by . . . all which 
he would otherwise put in auction, and 
sell at great loss to himself”; these items 
he might sell to the poor at low prices 
(p. 53). The two mightiest preachers of 
the era, Phillips Brooks and Henry Ward 
Beecher, were eloquent defenders of the 
status quo, and their views were echoed 
from lesser pulpits down to the end of 
the century. 

The rise of “social Christianity” in 
the last quarter of the century was not 
caused, in May’s opinion, by theological 
innovations nor by changes in the world 
its causes lay 
“the resistless intrusion of 


“climate of opinion”; 
rather in 
social crisis” (p. 91). The labor con- 
flicts of 1877, 1886, and 1892-94 shocked 
the clergy out of their complacency: 
“Optimistic theory had to be recon- 
sidered in the light of burning freight 


cars” (ibid.). Dr. May distinguishes 
usefully among three fairly distinct 
types of social Christianity. The con- 
servatives still attacked socialism and 
labor unions in the name of laissez faire, 
but many of them had become defensive 
and apologetic; at least they had lost 
their complacency. The progressive social 
Christian had much in common with 
his conservative brother, but he was 
willing to listen to proposals for changes. 
His position is summed up admirably 
in May’s characterization of Washington 
Gladden : 


His social opinions . . . were never 
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so far in advance of his contemporar- 
ies as to lose touch. Gladden’s temper- 
ament lacked entirely the taste for 
opposition, the capacity for sustained 
indignation, the loneliness that charac- 
terize the radical . . . . His program 
of gradual reform of American capital- 
ism was essentially the same as that 
which was to attract millions of mid- 
dle-class Americans in the early 
twentieth century (p. 175). 


Proponents of more radical measures, 
like Hugh O. Pentecost, J. O. S. Hunt- 
ington, and William D. P. Bliss, he 
believes, had little permanent influence 
because they broke step with middle- 
class opinion. 


Henry May puts his finger accurately 
upon the weaknesses of the Social Gos- 
pel: its shallow theological and emotion- 
al content and the simplicity and vague 
optimism of its social analysis. Never- 
theless, he is not disposed to underrate 
its historic contribution to the develop- 
ment of American progressivism. “Only 
in the Christian doctrine of brother- 
hood,” he concludes, “could men of this 
period find a belief universally recog- 
nized which at once proclaimed equality 
and condemned selfish individualism in 
telling terms” (p. 265). May’s knowl- 
edge of nineteenth-century American re- 
ligious and social thought is both broad 
and deep. He has made a really notable 
contribution to our understanding of 
the historic role of religion in our 
business civilization. 

FrepericK B. 
Swarthmore College 


Bearing Witness to the Truth. By Har- 
old Cooke Phillips. New York: Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1949. 219 
pages. $2.50. 
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Dr. Harold Cooke Phillips has brought 
an excellent equipment to his task as 
Lyman Beecher lecturer on preaching 
at Yale University. He has a warm, 
glowing personality whose richness 
makes itself felt through his words, 
phrases, and sentences. He is a born 
preacher, full of the passion for mak- 
ing what has become commanding to him 
compelling to others. He has been an 
omnivorous reader so long that his 
words fairly drip with honey from 
many a hive. He has thought deeply 
about life and men’s words to make its 
meaning clear, and so his mental life 
compels the rich treasures of his cul- 
ture to take its own form. He is that 
rather rare phenomenon, an American 
preacher who knows his Bible _intimate- 
ly and comprehensively. He is a man the 
reality of whose religious life finds 
authentic expression for itself in what 
he writes. And when all of this is 
brought together in the present volume 
it forms itself into material whose per- 
usal is amply rewarding. He writes 
about truth, its nature as moral reality, 
the ways in which it can be known, 
its relation to the sermon, its relation 
to the preacher, and of Christ himself 
as veritable truth alive in human life. 


The material which is presented to 
the reader is happily organized. The 
author has a style full of pith and pung- 
ency. He coins epigrams easily and 
he writes with a certain flowing energy. 
There are philosophical depths which 
he does not probe and there are theo- 
logical relations which he does not ex- 
plicate. For all the rich Christian spirit 
of the book the Cross comes in for 
rather cursory treatment. Often the 
logic is that of form rather than of 
essential interior relationships. But the 
book is packed with important insights 
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memorably expressed. The preacher who 
reads it again and again will be none 
the worse for the experience. A good 
workman has talked about his tools, 
his methods, and especially about that 
truth which is his message, in an al- 
together appealing and persuasive fash- 
ion. If the book helps to produce men 
who have learned the secrets Dr. Phil- 
lips so happily possesses, it will have 
served a noble and notable purpose. One 
puts it down with a feeling of gladness 
that such a man as Dr. Phillips is 
numbered among the significant men of 
the pulpit in our land and in our time. 
Lynn Harotp 


New York City 


American Spiritual Autobiographies. Ed- 
ited by Louis Finkelstein. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. xvi+-276 
pages. $4.00. 


East and West, Negro and white, 
native and foreign born, Protestant, 
Jew, and Catholic are represented among 
the fifteen men and women protrayed 
in this book. Notwithstanding the humil- 
ity, detachment, and wit that must 
naturally accompany autobiographies of 
great personalities, spiritual strength, 
pure love of childhood memory, and 
magnanimous character are depicted in 
this volume. Here is a fresh, interesting, 
and first-hand view of a cross-section 
of Americans who have in our lifetime 
made a contribution to our society. In 
spite of the type of world in which 
we are living, a world that emphasizes 
realism, materialism, and expediency; in 
spite of the fact that two major wars 
were fought in our generation, the 
lives of these men and women are ex- 
amples of what heights the human spirit 
can reach here with these evils. Among 
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these scholars, educators, scientists, pul- 
piteers, mystics, and leaders of the 
affairs of men are some who were born 
of slave parents, of generations of free 
parents, of foreign parents, and of 
long-established American parents. Their 
philosophies and religious belief differ 
widely; yet, there are many principles 
held in common among them. Here is 
a gallery of self-portraits standing stal- 
wart before us with achievements on 
their side telling us what can be done 
with limited opportunity in these im- 
perfect United States. 


The editor, Dr. Louis Finkelstein, is 
president of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. He is also the 
founder and director of the Institute for 
Religious and Social studies for which 
this volume was written. The great 
aim of the Institute is “the advancement 
of human spirituality in our time.” This 
volume contributes directly to this aim. 
This was the basis of the editor’s selec- 
tion of the personalities. “The auto- 
biographies were selected,” says Dr. Fink- 
elstein in his Introduction, “for eminence 
in special fields, for diversity, and, 
above all, for a certain spiritual qual- 
ity permeating their lives and actions 
which we may comprehend under the 
general term saintliness, though it var- 
ies greatly from person to person.” 


Because of the recent passing of 
some of the characters, this book probably 
presents the only chance of reading 
their autobiographies. The book is aver- 
age size, containing an autograph picture 
of each person portrayed. In the section 
entitled Biographical Sketches, an ac- 
curate accomplishment record is given 
of each character included in the book. 
This would indeed make an excellent 


gift for any one on many occasions. The 
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fifteen persons giving these great self- 
portraits are: 


M. L. Wilson, George N. Shuster, 
Alvin S. Johnson, Lyman Bryson, 
Raphael Isaacs, Harry J. Garman, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Rufus M. 
Jones, Mary K. Simkhovitch, William 
Foxwell Albright, Mary McLeod 
Bethune, Charles S. Johnson, William 
G. Constable, Jacob S. Potofsky, 
Simon J. Finkelstein. 


J. E. Rosrnson 
Phillips School of Theology 


Conflicts of Power. in Modern Culture. 
A Symposium edited by Lyman Bry- 
son, Louis Finkelstein, and R. M. 
Maclver. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1947. xx -+ 703 pages. 
$6.50. 


This Seventh Symposium of the Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion maintains the high standards 
established by the preceding volumes. 
This reviewer is, however, overwhelmed 
by the surfeit of riches which it con- 
tains. Most of the sixty-two papers 
would each merit a review of the length 
assigned for a critique of the entire vol- 
ume. The best that one can do is to 
convey an idea of the contents and 
comment briefly upon the subjects with 
which the reviewer is most familiar. 

The first group of papers probed the 
tendency toward aggressiveness in West- 
ern culture. Hans J. Morgenthau as- 
serted, contrary to Rousseau, that “man 
lives in chains, but everywhere he wants 
to be master.” Talcott Parsons advanced 
what some would consider another novel 
thesis when he contended that “there 
is much to be said for the hypothesis 
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that aggression grows more out of 
weakness and handicap than out of 
biological strength.” His analysis of 
the elements of insecurity, inadequacy, 
and unfairness of treatment impressed 
this reviewer as an excellent contribution 
to an understanding of aggressiveness 
on the part of individuals, groups, and 
nations. Many persons would agree with 
the conviction of Walter G. Muelder 
that “there is little hope that the atomic 
bomb of itself will do more than en- 
courage a frantic race for dominance 
in the international struggle.” 


In the group of papers on “The 
Transmission of Culture and the Re- 
lation of These Processes to the Prob- 
lem of Aggression,” Ruth Strang gave 
her reasons for believing that although 
aggressive tendencies are inevitable in 
our civilization, effective education 
against these tendencies may prevent them 
from being destructive either to the in- 
dividual or to others. Readers of this 
magazine will probably be most inter- 
ested in the group of papers on “Prob- 
lems of the Integration of Culture” 
and “Effects of Religion and Other 
Social and Cultural Influences upon 
Power Relations.” In the former, Charles 
S. Johnson insisted that “the basic bar- 
riers to integration in American society 
are the racial attitudes existing in the 
minds of the white majority.” Radoslav 
Tsanoff emphasized the need for a ful- 
ler achievement of integrity in our na- 
tional life if the United States is to 
fulfill her world mission today. William 
Stuart Nelson pointed out that “many 
Negroes have also abandoned the re- 
ligious faith of their fathers” and cited 
President Mordecai W. Johnson’s char- 
acterization of the religion of America’s 
segregated churches as a “moral and 
spiritual scandal.” 
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Louis Wirth, in the section on “Ideas 
and Ideals as Sources of Power in the 
Modern World,” was optimistic that 
ideas and ideals may be effective in- 
struments in building a world community. 
On the other hand, Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman reminded readers that “respect 
for truth is now at a low ebb.” 

A similar vein of pessimism is evident 
in many of the observations by those 
who presented papers in the section on 
“The Role of Power in the Modern 
World: Power Politics in National and 
International Affairs.” Thomas K. Fin- 
letter, for example, declared that “na- 
tional parties are weak in the United 
States because there are no sufficient 
reasons .. .. for their being strong.” 
This reviewer wholeheartedly endorses 
his conclusion that, in the United Na- 
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tions as well as in the League of Na- 
tions, the realists have won out over 
the idealists. Two and a half years be- 
fore the signing of the North Atlantic 
Defense Alliance, Pitman M. Potter 
suggested that a general combination 
of all states for mutual defense might 
be organized more effectively on a reg- 
ional scale than on a universal basis. 
Alfred L. Burt asserted that nationalism 
has become a “religion more widespread 
and compelling than any other,” in- 
cluding communism. James Marshall, on 
the other hand, hoped that UNESCO 
may “well become a medium for the 
stimulation of those cultural forms and 
those educational technics through which 
destructive drives can be controlled or 
denatured.” 
Rayrorp W. Locan 
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THE SOUTH'’S LARGEST WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


FOR THIRD STRAIGHT YEAR— 
WENDELL WILLKIE AWARD WINNER 


Last year the Journal and Guide editor-in-chief, P. Bernard 
Young, Jr., was one of two winners of second prize in the first 
Wendell Willkie Award for excellence in journalism for his on- 
the-scene reporting of the San Francisco United Nations Conference. 

Now, for the second consecutive year the Journal and Guide 
captured the prize for its expose of public school conditions in 
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